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[H&B SUFT DABK EYES WEBE FIXED ON MB. FORRESTER WITH A STBANGE INQUIBY IN THEIR DEPIHS, ‘‘IS IT BEALLY you?”’s 


GUY FORRESTER’S SECRET. 


——~@o——. 


CHAPTER Y. 


Porpre got home soon after nine to find 
Anastasia Smith tramping up and down the 
parlour in a most perturbed state of mind, 

“Tm all right,” said the small delinquent, 
‘aking the bull by the horns; “ but, Stacy, I 
wag nearly killed, so I hope you'll be extra 
good to me to make up!” 

. Tell me all about it,” commanded Miss 
Auastasia, when her friend's wraps had been 
‘aken off, and she had helped her liberally to 
pigeon-pie, “I am sure you have had an 
exciting adventure!” 

Bat when she heard “all about it” the 
*pinster gave a prodigiowe sniff. 

. “Mark my words, Poppie, you'll be cajoled 
ato matrimony! You haven’t got the moral 
ene? to stand firm. But you know what 

‘\pless, senseless creatures men are, and yet 
402 spend hours in their company !” 





** Not. hours !” 

** Two hours, by your own showing! I am 
as angry with you, Poppie, but hurt, deeply 
“ Well,” said Poppie, striving to defend her- 
self, “of course I could have spent the night 
in the cemetery if you had preferred it. It 
was remarkably damp, and would probably 
have brought on bronchitis, still no doubt it 
would have been more prudent.” 

‘* You provoking child! You know I don’t 
mind your making use of the man to get out 
of the cemetery, but once safe over the wall 
you should have instantly dismisséd him.” 

‘** Bat he wouldn’t be dismissed.” 

‘*That’s just what I tell you; you’ve no 
strength of mind. I should like you to show 
me the man who would linger in my society 
against my will!” 

‘But I’m not sure quite it was against my 
will! You see, Stacy, that long road to the 
station is awfally dark and lonely.” 

‘‘ You’re a born coward, Poppie!” 

” ” di ing this compliment, “ you 
see there is but one way to the station, and we 
both wanted to catch train.” 





‘Then you should have walked on opposite 
sides of the way and not conversed. Perhaps 
you did adopt this precaution ?”’ 

“T’m afraid not.” 

“Do you mean you talked to a man, & 
stranger, alone at that time of night?” 

‘* Well you see, Stacy, I had to talk to him 
in the cemetery,-and I hardly knew how to 
stop suddenly !”’ 

‘* What did you talk about ?’’ 

‘“‘T hardly know. He has jast come back 
from Maryland. I wonder if he knows my 
enemy, Stacy?” 

‘‘ Probably it was your enemy himself.” 

‘* Nonsense !”’ 

“Tt sounds perfectly feasible.” 

‘“‘Oh! it wasn’t,” said Poppie, —: “¥ 
am quite sure of it. This was quite a brown, 
0 pa old party, and my enemy wasa mere 
a I seo it.” 

‘* Besides, this man seemed almost as lonely 
and neglected as I am!” 

“You've no cause tobe lonely. If you just 
throw your lot in with that of the cause, 
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you'll find yourgelf one of a devoted band of 
sisters.” 

“I'm net quite enge I want sisters, Stacy. 
I don't think I eyer regretted being an only 
child.” 

ee Well, it hasn't done you mach geod!” 

a No. 

“It's getting late, and as-you’ve such a 
journey before you I think you'd better go 
to be od early. There's'a nice fire in your 
room.’ 

oe Thaok you, Stacy.” 

“ And your mind's quite made up?” 

** Qaite.” 

‘You know, my dear, I think you're 
wrong!” 

“Stacy! I did at least expect sympathy 
fron you!” 

Stacy looked a little ashamed. 

“An have it, Poppie; bat it's this 
go vernaaag idan Lobjqos to. Whatever pat 
it inte your 2” 

“T must earn my own living,” 

“T see no must, Yoo know whilel—~” 








—— 


to accompany her on its first stage—that is,! with angsher smile. ** You ook se very young} 


to Paddingtom Station. “ Do yeu think they 
will like me?” 

“The Countess will probally think she has 
another child to look after instead of anyone 
to assist her in the eare of her daughter!’ 
said Stacy, quietly. 
look so absurdly young!” 

3 — yon know, dear, lam not. what people 
call old.” 

“ Whea your mother was your age she was 
a sober married woman with a baby to look' 
after,” said her mentor, sagely. 

Peppie winced ; whether at the thought ot 
being a married woman, or the 
the baby, remains uncertain, Stacy want on, | 
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older than. when: you were fifteen |” 


“ While lige would share your 
crast with me, I ow that, Sine, bat E 
want to ba independent.” 
« Wall, me two things. If tae "feain 
not kiad to in tha eountry place you’ 
come: ight back ? 
“E that aly 7 


girl's 4 

room, and je. c 
long ago, ma peonoiuaion that 
sisterhood whe: “wemen’s shts. and 
attack the prerogatives of men, Anastas 
had had a lover of ‘her own and lost-higg, 









Bat this thought did not quite fill Poppie's , 
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dreams. She had room forether visions teo ard | 


her first waking thought was a regret that she 
had. not asked. the name of the, friqndy who 


came £0 conveniently to. her, rescue the night. , tain come in tom. Gasd 


before. 

“F daresay he has forgotten all ahaut.it by 
this time. I'm gladI told him I waa called 
Poppie; the other name ig so awfn] I never 
mean to ownit; bub oh ! dear Stacy would be 
horrified-if she ‘kmewsit;? 

It was @ lovely day; jast one of those 
bright, genial mornings that are .not-uncom- 
mon in late October, Hr must. be confessed 
Miss Poppie had a strange sense-ofy loneliness 
at leaving: her old friend's protection; but 
fond as she was of Stacy, their tastes and 
habits. were too dissimilar te haye made it 
wise to live together, and the girl hadthe love 
ef change common te-youth. She wanted to 
seo whet. there. wae in; the gread: world, from 
all comtagt, with whieh she had been so care- 
fully. sechaded, 

Poppie was adventuresome; life in the 
Bloomsbury lodging would not have: sadished 
her 


timidly, «hen she. et ge, 


for her Jongney, and Mi Hotty. oth stood is 


agpirations. 
“Shall I do, Stacy ??*-ghe — ae 3 
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dependent re —~ ; 
to the porteramd'l¢ 
and she seemed anafbasly 


looking for some.ex pected friend. 
A ewast, motherly face tinged with sadness, 


lie gave her ticke 


and a plain, deep mourning costume were s0 


unlike Poppie’s ideal of a-Countess- that she 
never gave a thought that this lady could be 
waiting for her. It was only when.she,keard | 4 
a. sweet voice ask the porter, when. the next 
and, hig. rep 

ended with “my lady,” that the tr 

dave en. Poppie ber was before 


Ponyip. iat decidedly, uncomfortable. ag.she 
costed the lady. 


& 
ae ry, > 
“but Ftbink jou mag! elooking far wey" 

Lady Munro. smiled), sho really cogld\net 


ik. 
*T came. to meet, Miss: Smit’ abe said 
ple ‘ bate’? 

a Seda Gots hey arn 
i oun g e 
fesedany “I, mean i, am Miag- Suit, my 


lad 

ae we, no relation im the Sy ar to 
Anastasia, of women'ar celebrity, bat:the 
fack remained—her cogno: ~ mewennne Same, 

Smith is nose, zeryanusnal tame. Reader, 
it may have erehewte know 
two people bearing it, and yetin no way related 


“I never saw anyone | 





as for you, I don't think you lack, 


. | person 
and be a kind of 











I expected quite adifferent face.” 

“I'm getting elder everyday,” said Poppi, 
quietly, “ and [am sare I knowenoug!t to teach 
a little girl.” 

Lady Mupro feaned she was hurt. 

‘* My dear,” she said, gently, “I am quite 


| willing to think so, and I am very glad fate 


has sent me sach & bright young friend. My 
husband is far from well, We have neither 
of us recovered our spirits since the death of 
our little boy ; and though we felt the time had 
‘come for Do y to have a governess, we dreaded 
it with all onr hearts. I thought I shonla 
find with a short-haired, 
lady, full-of the ologies ang 
assure you. if is @ pleasant 


kao 
I see,” said tho 


— Wee —--> not mind cur 
ro Qt Lady Monro, how 
felsawfully frightened 


‘verano a8 
Ecama, 
tehear it. IT wonder your 


with: you,” 
pe spend 


hays Sere besides, I had a 
for to, be-independent.” 


5 deal 
into the kind honest 
Countess at once and for 


‘@ great trouble. a long time:-ago, an? 
among strangers: would hel) 


; time @go you must have 


firmly. “} 

i I think, Lady 
it is-quite am. exploded idem.” 

Countess: fei more: and more bewil- 


dear;” she told: the-Earlian hour later 

‘be came ta inquire about the new 
 sha.e.a in. ———— & gover- 
. -isnothingin | world but a pretty 

id. .with big brown eyes and rather decided 


t aes uae on she ight aot turn ont 
f Dolly a ing genius, just the 
brightea: 


we want now to our home 
low to ” 

In three days’ Mise Smith had scetiled 
Axdimore as: completely as though she had 
therefor years: To the Earl she was 





kind of pet protégee, to Lady Munro a younger 


sister, while fram their first introduction to 
each other Dolly fairly worshipped hez 
governess. 

“It is perfectly déligtitfal,’’ wrote Poppie 
to her. friend, the, other Miss. Smith, whose 
independence had been s0 keen a blow to Gu 
eae 6s pene delizhtfal, and I think, 

forgive the Earl for 
| presuming rs a you would think Ardmore 
a kind of little Paradise, There are no other 
men in the neighbourhood, as far as I can 
make out, which would be an attraction in 
your eyes ; but the:young ladioe here are not 
educated up to appreciating their advantages, 
and: onevactmallydamented to me with tears 
in: hereyes yesterday that all the gentlemen 
withim visiting reae-were oversixty or under 
sixheen; ro race ‘Vernon. Of him I _ 
f se; but be-easy, dear 

| wneidtmureen ad a person to cast. # 
thought to a little governess; Besides, he is 
joey merece, | and even ifhe returned 
yourknow:you:have my promise that nothing 
in the: world shall*indace me to change my 
condition. The Countess id a sweet woman, 
but very behind the age. It would’ bea noble 
werk to convert: her to the cause, only some- 
how or other I) mever feel’ the energy to 


*Biho- hed finisbiad? the letter - wher it came 
inte her-head to add & posteeri pt: 
‘Have you Inara aay morse of Mr, For- 


te each other 
“T can hardby believedt,” said: Lady Munro; | rester ?”’ 
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Perhaps the advocate of women’s rights 
objected to postscripts, for she made not the 
slightest allusion to this one when, in a 
week’s time, she replied to Poppie's epistle. 

“JT have great news for you this morning, 
Poppie!” said Lady Manro, the very day after 
Miss Anastasie’s reply arrived. 

Mies Smith had been at the Castle less 
than a fortnight, butshe had become * Foppie # 
to the whole family! In fact, 26 completely at 
home did shé seem that she was regarded 
both by servants and callers more as a young 
friend visiting the Conntess than Lady 
Dorothea’s governess. 

“I never could guess anything in my life, 
Lady Munro ; I think I’m too stupid.” 

“Tf I tell you it is two picces of news, then, 
can’t you guess one? Now what would con- 
yulse the young ladies of the place with 
delight?” 

Poppie smiled wickedly. 

“ Sir Ira Vernon's return.” 

“Right; and as his own house is but a 
dreary place to ddthe t6 sloné after such a 
long absenee he has written to the Earl to 
propose coming here and epending a week with 
us while Fairlawn is madé ready for his 
reseption.” 
“Oh!” 

“ Aren't you pleased? We have had no 
company since our boy’s death, and the Earl 
has seemed mire interested in Sir Ira’s return 
than in anything.” ; 

“Then it must be nice to have him,” said 
Poppie, who was the most sympathetic of 
mortals, ‘and { daresay he is charming, only 
you see my friend-always taught me to hate 
young men.” A 

“ And did you always do it?” 

“T have never really known any during the 
last seven years excépting assistants in shops, 
servants and stch pore. Ihave only spoken 
to two men under fifty.” - 

“ Well, you will be able to make up for it 
now. SirIra is twenty-three, very handsome, 
and immensely. wealthy,” ‘ 

“ And your other news, Lady Munro?” said 
Poppie, with an heroic attempt to turn the 
conversation from.the young baronet, 

“My nephew is coming home,” 

“ Your nephew !"’ 

“My, husband's, rather, for I have never 
seen him. He is older than Sir Ira, and has 
had @ great deal of trouble; bat from all I 
hear he is a noble character, fit in all things 
to bear the title that should have been my 
boy’s.”’ 

“Do you mean he will be Lord Munro ?”’ 

“ Probably, unless Dolly has a brother.” 

* And don’t yoa hate him?” 

“ No,’’ 

“Tghould,” 

“ There is a spice of justice in his sueceed- 
ing to Ardmore,” said the Countess, slowly. 
“ Until he was five-and-twenty. he was brought 
up as its heir. My husband's marriage 
blighted his prospects, and cost him his pro- 
mised wife.”’ 

“You mean the shock killed her?” 

Lady Munro ezplained the fair Emmeline’s 
perfidy, and: told Guy Forrester's story—told 
it with. warm, womanly sympathy with his 
sorrows-and. affectionate admiration for his 
noble qualities. 

She spoke of him simply as ‘‘ my nephew,” 
and Poppie began to look on the young man 
as quite @ distinguished character. 

“And Mes. Jenkins is # widow,” said the 
little governess, thoughtfally. ‘Lady Munro, 
wouldn’s you ask her here and let Mr, Munro 
meet her? They might be happy again.” — 

‘T am qaite sure she is unworthy of him; 
and, Poppy; Gay's name is not Munro.” 

“I thought; it would be the same as 
yours,” 

“Itisy, Don’t. you know oar family name, 
Poppie? Dolly's proper title is Dorothea 
Forrester, only no one ever nses it?” 

What had happened to Miss Smith? She 
seemed suddenly taken with a fit of shivering. 
Perhaps she deemed it treachery 


to her friend: 


guardian whose protection she had refased ; 
perhaps, hearing such an enthusiastic account 
of him, she regretted Anastasia had treated 
him s0 cavalierly. 

Lady Muito, the most unsuspicious of 
women, ascribed Poppie's shivering to a 
drangtt, and herself closed the door before 
she went on, ; 

**Guy has been abroad for some years, but 
we all hope he wil séttlein England. He has 
& charming little place in Surrey called Wood- 
lake, and Lord Munro is anxious to increase 
his allowance,” 

‘Is Mr. Forrester coming soon?” 

“TI thotight I told you to-morrow. Ira 
Vernon also. Weshall be quite gay. I ex- 
pect they will céme to Rock Ferry Station. 
I shall drive over and meet the four o’clock 
train.” 

But when the om | ¢ame the Countess 
changed her mind, afd thought it would be 
pleasanter to receive the nephew she had 
never seen in her own home; so Lord Munro 
went alone to the station, and his wife waited 
indoors to welcomé her guests. 

She had wanted Poppie to bear her company, 
but Miss Smith répresented it was two days 
since Lady Dorothea had been out, and she 
ought not to miss such a fine afternoon for a 
walk. 

So the pair started, and, it being bright and 
frosty, they turned into the Ardmore woods, 
intending to enjoy a long ramble. 

They made a pretty pair. Poppie looked 
almost a child herself in her warm fur coat, 
and Dolly was a chubby-faced, curly-headed 
creature, whom many motherly hearts would 
have loved without her being an Earl's 
daughter. 

** Don't go too far,’’ had been Lady Munro's 
parting charge, given partly because she 
thought she wanted her little girl at her side 
when she was introduced to her husband's 


heir. 

Usually Mies Smith was the most obedient 
of governesses, but she had a perverse fit on 
her this afternoon. 

She did not want to meet -Mr. Forrester. 
She knew she could not avoid seeing a good 
deal of himi while he was at Ardmore, but 
she would at least defer the moment of the 
introduction as long as possible; and so, when 
Dolly suggested that the holly trees in the 
wood were covéred with red berries and it 
would be splendid to go and pick some, Miss 
Smith forgot the Countess’s request, and gave 
a willing consent. 

Poppie was, as it were, two people on this 
November afternoon. The one talked to the 
child, and was the most delightful of play- 
fellows ; the other held a strange conversation 
with a kind of second self. 

“Tf only he knew it was J who advised 
Stacy what to say tohim! If only, he knew 
how much I had to with her scatman t think 
Mr. Forrester would do anything rather than 
meet me! It is very strange! Here I have 
been hearing of him all these years, and now 
we are actually going to.meet face to face at 
last! Of course I shall not tell Stacy; it 
wouldn't be kind; buat, oh! [ wish I could get 
quite friendly with Mr. Forrester, and lead 
him on to talk of her! I should quite love to 
know what he thinks of his ward, and 
whether he approves of hér decision ? 
Heigho!" 

Here little Poppie gave rather a dreary 
sigh. 
fe After all, what does it matter? It can’t 
make any difference to me! Nothing in the 
whole world can! I have lost the only creature 
who loved me, and nothing else matters! Still, 
I wonder what Mr. Forrester will be like, and 
-whether he will tell his friends here about 


it was of Stacy, dear old thing! to say.the 
stranger who came to my help that night in 
the cemetery could-have beén Mr. Guy! Quite 
absurd! Just as fhough Maryland was such 
an obscure place enly ene person could come 
from there at a time! Well, I. suppose it’s 





Anastasia to make acquaintance with the 


no use fighting against destiny! I won'd 


Stacy? I rather fancy nof. How ridiculous’ 


never have brought about an introduction to 
Mr. Forrester willingly, but as it's forced on 
me I don’t see how [ can help it!” 

She was recalled from dreamland by a little 
hand pulling rather determinedly at her coat- 
sleeve. 

‘* Poppie, Poppie! why don’t you talk to me? 
Why don’t you answer me?” 

“Why, Dolly,” said the young governess, 
with a start, ‘I thought you were picking 
- emma What a nice lot you have 

‘ot 


“Yes,” and the small maiden surveyed her 
basket contentedly; ‘but, Poppie, I’s very 
tired. I want to go home.” 

Poor Poppie! She could have re-echoed 
that ory! She, too, was very tired—tired of 
hér brief attempt at independence ! 

Poppie would have been thankful to go 
home to the old life, when a!}l care, all need 
for decision was taken from her shoulders, and 
yaa rough places made smooth for her tender 
eet 


She would have gone back gladly, but she 
could not. The loving heart whieh had made 
home for her and strewn her path with flowers 
was still in death ! 

She roused herself by an effort. 

‘Of course we will go home, Dollie. It is 
getting late; if must be later than I thotght. 
We will turn round and walk ever so fast, 
Then perhaps we shall be back before mother 
begins to want us.” 

“‘ Mother always wants me,” said the little 
voice, and the words awoke a pang at Poppie’s 
heart, bat she only took the child’s hand in 
hers, and went on cheerfully, on and dn; but 
though they walked briskly and never turned 
either to rest or pause they seemed to make 
no progress. 

ry as she would Poppy could not discern 
the white turrets of the Castle shining amid 
the trees. 

When she and Poppie turned to walk home 
Poppie had believed them to be at mosta mile 
from the entrance to the wood; butan hour’s 
steady walking fotind them as far off as ever. 

The short winter’s day was closing in now, 
and a few large flakes of enow began to fall. 
Poppie recalled Lady Munro's fears of the 
Weather, and began to wonder if a storm was 
coming. 

“ Dollie,” she said at last, féelirig she could 
nét Keep it any longer from the child, ‘I am 
afraid we have missed our way. I can’t see a 
trace of the Castle, look which side I will.” 

Little Lady Dorothes looked at her governess 
with wondering eyes. 

‘*Can't we go home, Poppie?’’ . 

** Yes, yes,” said the girl, hurriedly ; “only 
it may take time. I can’t think which way to 
turn: Dollie, look round and sed if yon car 
tell me where you are.” 

Bat the appeal wasfruitles#. Nearly seven, 
Dollié was an intelligent child, but she had 
never needed to use the bunip of Iecality. 

Her mother rarely walked at all. Tho ntitse 
who had preceded Poppie never lef her charge 
leave the Castle grounds, though the exitrance 
to the woods was close to hér own door. 
Little Dollie knew as little of them as 
Poppie. 

‘Té all seems strange,” she said, pitifully ; 
“and, please, I want my rhother!” 

Poppie repented bitterly the dreamy fit 
which had prevented her noticing whith way 
they went. 

She had sitmply followed Dollfé, believing 
when they were tited they had only to turn 
their faces. Now it came on her with a pang 
she had heard thé Ardmore woods were seven 
thiles in extent. 

They might wander through thett for hdtirs, 
and yet find no clue to their way home. 


shé destroy the little life entrusted to her care, 
aching for her brother’e loss, by making them 


doubly childless 7 ; 
y if only I could save her!” thought Miss 





Smith, “nothing else would matter. As for 


Kysags 


An awful remorse seized on Poppie. Must: 


and wring the hearts of Dollie’s parents, yet. 
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me, I suppose Stacy would be a little sorry, 
bat no one else would care! ”’ 

Alas! the promise of the leaden sky was 
amply fulfilled. The snow came down with 
ury, cOvering everything around with its 
poeautifal white mantle. 

‘‘T so cold!” lisped Dollie, and the com- 
plaint cut into the governess’s heart like an 
arrow. 

Rapidly Poppie’s course was taken. To 
attempt to find her way through that driving 
tempest of sleet and snow would have been 
ma ness. 

Elid she risked it for herself, she dared not 
for the child. She could not have carried 
Dollie and the little one would have been 
drenched through and through ; besides, if they 
had failed to find their way in daylight, how 
could they discover it in the gathering dark- 
ness with the driving snow to blind them? 
Poppie’s choice was soon taken. 

Seeing a kind of hollow niche between the 
trees she crept in there, seated herself on the 
stump of a fallen oak, and took the child in 
her arms. Without a moment's hesitation 
she unfastened her sealskin coat, and flung it 
round them both, as a kind of counterpane, 

‘* Are we going to bed ont in the wood?” 
inquired Dollie, sleepily. “Oh! what will 
mother say?” 

“Se won't mind if youare safe. Do you 
feel qaite warm, Dollie? ”’ 

** Qaite,”” murmured the child from her 
furry nest. ‘I am nearly asleep.” 

A few moments, and Poppie knew by her 
reguiar breathing she almost had become 
quite, and the child slept as peacefully as in 
her bed at home. 

Poppie pressed her a little clorer in her 
arms, pulled her sealskin more tightly round 
her; then, feeling Dollie was safe for the pre- 
sent, she tried to think of what must be her 
course 

She felt positive Lord and Lady Munro 
svould institute a minute search for their dar- 
jing, and there was little doubt that sooner or 
later they would send men to explore the 
wood—help must come! The only question 
was—how soon ? 

Poppie looked at the sleeping child, and 
decided she would take no hurt provided she 
was ressned by the moraoing. For herself, she 
was less certain. 

Her arms were terribly cramped with hold- 
ing Dollie, and her limbs felt stiff and numb 
bereft of the warm sealskin she had resigned 
to the child, 

It dawied on Poppie she might just keep 
up, 80 a3 to protect her little one till help 
came, but then——? 

‘It's strange!’’ she pondered to herself, 
** Over and over again these last three months 
I've thought I should like to die, have said I 
had nothing left to live for; but now that 
death seems so near, almost staring me in the 
face, I shrink from it. f course, my life 
could neyer have been like other girls—of 
course there must always have been a shadow 
on it, I could never have hada home and 
love, and hope, but still, in spite of my enemy, 
I might have been happy ! 

‘And I should like to have seen Guy 
Forrester just once. I have heard so much 
about him, I would like to have judged for 
myself what he was like. Anastasia always 
said there must have been some good in him, 
or old Jabez Smith (as she will call him) 
could not have been so infatuated. Well, one 
thing, he must be a brave man; a coward would 
never have impressed Stacy, and though she 
never told me so [ saw directly by her manner 
she almost liked him after she had seen him. 

‘‘ Well,” and there was a half sigh, “ Lady 
Manro will have to look out for another 
governess. Why, even if I don't die she'd 
never trast me with Dollie again after this, 
No, there will be another governess at Ard- 
more, and perhaps it would be better if I don't 
get over it; they will think of me kindly then, 
and somehow I don’t think I should like to 
be sent back to Stacy in disgrace as a failure.” 
Poppie’s reflections were interrupted by the 








sound of footsteps. The fury of the storm 
had abated now, but still the coats of the two 
men whom she could dimly see approaching 
were thickly covered with white flakes; but 
for the friendly light of the lantern in the 
hand of the foremost of the two they would 
have looked nothing but vague, shadowy 
forms. ; 

A deathlike faintness stole over Poppie, her 
eyes were closed, she could not move or speak, 
all her sense of hearing left her, she was 
utterly unconscious of all that went on around 
her. 

** Look there !”’ 

“That's not them.. A pair of children 
this. Forrester, give me the lantern. I feel a 
strange, qualmish feelinglikea woman. What 
if they are dead?” 

‘* Nonsense!” and the voice had a strange 
familiar sound in Poppie’s ear. ‘Just lift 
the child up; there,” and he placed Dollie in 
his friend's arms. ‘She is as right as pos- 
sible.” 

Dollie proved it by opening her eyes and 
demanding in a sleepy tone to be taken to 
mother. 

‘‘ We'll take you,” was the kindly answer. 
‘** And now tell us, are you Dollie? ”’ 

‘ Yos,” very positively; “bat you must 


bring Poppie, too. I can't leave my Poppice.”’ 


Guy Forrester kissed the child's face now, 
and turned to his friend. 

**Can you find your way through the wood 
alone? Every moment must be increasing 
Lady Munro's anxiety, and I can’t leave this 


poor ow 

“T'll light the second Iantern. Of course TI 
can find my way, Forrester; I know the Ard- 
more woods as well as you do.”’ 

He atrack a light pecunel Dollie in a thick 
shawl which her mother had sent; then he set 
off at a rapid pace, and Gay and his charge 
were left alone in the November evening. 

Mr. Forrester was not a superstitious man, 
but at that moment he believed firmly in fate. 
He had lingered in London days after his 
business was finished because he could not 
forget the girl he had met in the deserted 
cemetery. 

Although he told himself repeatedly she 
could be nothing to him, not even a friend, 
and that it was far wiser they should meet no 
more, he had made many an effort to find her, 
even to interrogating the old guardian of the 
cemetery. 

It had all come to naught, and at last, for 
very shame sake he would no longer delay his 
journey to Ardmore. 

He met Ira Vernon at the station, and they 
travelled to Rook Ferry together. 

Arriving by an earlier train than they had 
been expected by, they reached the Castle to 
find the Countess beginning to grow aneasy at 
the little girl’s absence. 

When he heard his aunt had a young gover- 
ness whose name was Poppie a strange doubt 
filled Gay's heart, but the coincidence seemed 
too strange, too wonderful, to be true 

He did not really credit it till he stood in 
the snow-covered woods, the rays of his lar- 
tern falling fall on the sweet childish face 
which had engraven itself so indelibly on his 
memory. 

It was Poppie |—the little lonely girl he had 
saved from spending the night in the dreary 
suburban cemetery! Poppie, the pretty child 
who had told him she was all alone in the 
world, and had a cruel enemy ! 

As he gazed on her white, still features a 

longing came to Guy’s heart to gather 
er in his arm3, and himself protect her from 
all enemies. 

He longed to take this pretty lonely child 
and gild her life with sunshine; but he could 
do nothing for her—worse than nothing—and 
soas he bent over her he gave a little sigh. 

At the sound of the sigh Puppie opened her 
eyes. The strange spell that had kept her 
motionless was broken. The deadly faintness 
left her. 

She seemed restored as though by magic to 
herself, and her large soft brown eyes were 


fixed on Mr. Forrester with a strange inqniry 
in their depths. / 

‘Ts it really you?” 

‘‘Ay. Then you have not forgotten me, | 
little thought of what I should find at Ard. 
more when I accepted my uncle’s invita. 
tion!” ° 

“Your uncle!” Oh, how her face had 
changed! ‘Do you mean you are Lord 
Munro’s nephew?” 

*‘To be sure! Iam Gay Forrester, at your 
service,” 

But the last seven words fell unheeded on 
her ear. Poppie had relapsed into unconscions. 
ness. 

(To be continued.) 








A GOLDEN DESTINY. 
—0!— 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Tue day on which Sir Travice Leigh, hav. 
ing returned from Blackminster, told Mrs. 
Seymour that his will was duly signed and 
witnessed, and that if anything happened to 
him Ermentrude would become his heiress, 
was verily a red-letter one in her calendar. 

‘*At last I can breathe freely,” she mut. 
tered, on regaining her room after hearing 
the important communication, ‘‘and ths 
miserable anxiety of these last few weeks 
must surely be nearly at an end. To. morrow 
I shall hear from Sumner, who will also have 
good news to tell us. Yes, my fortunate 
star is at last in the ascendant.” 

She went to her daughter’s boudoir, wheres 
Ermentrude was standing at the window, dis. 
consolatel — out into the grounds, which 
lay bathed in a glow of golden sunlight. In 
her hand she held an open note, but this she 
hastily crushed into her pocket on observing 
her mother. 

Mrs. Seymour's quick eyes observed the 
action, but she did not, at the moment, taks 
any notice of it—perhaps because she was s0 
anxious to give the joyfal tidings which shs 
had just received. 

Ermentrude’s delight equalled her own, 
altoough she did not give it verbal expres 
sion. Her stately form seemed instinct with 
a new-born pride, and she drew up her lovely 
neck, as if p a already felt on her head the 
coronet of a countess. 

‘* Yours is indeed a golden destiny!" her 
mother said, gazing on her beauty with a 
very natural pride. ‘‘If you have sons, the 
elder will succeed to his father’s earldom, 
and the younger must have Sir Travice’s 
estates. Where will you find another girl 
equally lucky?” 

Across the radiance of the girl’s face thers 
came a sudden shadow, and she drew hastily 
back from the window. 

Mrs. Seymonr, following her gaze, saw the 
Italian secretary, Villari, passing the terrace 
beneath. 

Turning round, she fixed her eyes search- 
ingly on Ermentrude's face, which had grown 
suddenly pale, while an expression, half 
frightened, half defiant, bad come upon it. 

‘‘ What is the matter?’ sheasked, in a low 
voice, coming in front of her daughter, and 
taking hold of both her hands. ‘ What is 
there between you and this man, which should 
make you look so different ?” : 

‘‘ Nothing! "’ returned the girl, throwing 
her head back. “What should there be be- 
tween us?” 

‘That is a question easily answered. He 
is your uncle’s secretary, and it is in that 
character that he should stand to you. Bat I 
tell you candidly, Ermentrade, I am afraid of 
you. Your love of admiration is so § that 
heaven only knows the mischief it might bava 
led you into if I had not kept such a vigilant 
watch upon you, You surely cannot havs 
been so foolish, so utterly foolish, as to have 





even a flirtation with this young man?” 
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‘*‘ What nonsense you talk!” was the young 
lady's filial reply. ‘I wonder what you will 
next accuse meof!” 

‘‘He is handsome!” added Mrs. Seymour, 
speaking half to herself; ‘‘ and he looks as if 
he would make a very Romeo of a lover ; but 
to permit even his admiration—oh! it would 
be madness, madness!" 

** Of course it would,” retorted Ermentrude, 
sharply, ‘don’t you think I ain sharp enough 
to see that?” 

“T should think so; only girls always are, 
and I suppose always will be foolish. They 
think they know better than their mothers, 
and as @ consequence fall into all sorts of 
mischief,” 

And with this parting truism she left the 
room, haunted by a vague fear, which even 
Ermentrude’s denial had not set at rest. 

Ermentrude was not so conscientious that 
she would hesitate at an untruth if it suited 

her purpose to tell one, and of this weakness 
her mother was fully aware. Indeed, it had 
been the task of her life to Sir Travice in 
ignorance of his niece’s somewhat lax notions, 
for he himself was scrupulously particular 
in such matters, and would not have uttered 
a lie, though he had known it would bring him 
all the wealth and honour of the world. 

While this conversation was taking place in 
the boudoir, another of a very different kind 
was in process downstairs, where Sir Travice 
and Wise, the detective, were in consultation. 

The latter had been sent for by the Baronet, 

who was growing impatient at his lack of 
success in discovering Lord St. Croix’s 
assailant. 
_ “It seems tome that you have found out 
jast nothing at all,’’ he said, pacing the library 
where the interview took place. ‘‘ Some weeks 
have now elapsed, and you have not even 
obtained a clue.” 

“TI did not say so, Sir Travice.” 

The Baronet stopped, and faced him in some 
excitement. : 

*Do you mean then, that you have a 
clue?” 

**T believe so!’ was the cautious retort. 

“Then why did you not tell me of it be- 
fore?” 

‘* Because I wanted, and want stil], to make 
quite sure before disclosing anything. You 
see, Sir Travice, in affairs such as these you 
cannot be too careful, and secrecy is absolutely 
essential to ultimate success. If I were to tell 
you what I have discovered, you might tell itin 
confidence to Lord St, Croix. seeing that heis 
the person most interested ; he in turn might 
tell it to the young lady he is engaged to, and 
she to her mother, so that in the end every- 
body would know it, and in time it would 
leak out to the servants, and so all my plans 
would be quite upset.” 

The Baronet nodded thoughtfully. 

“There is something in what you say, no 
doubt, but if you like, I am willing to give 
you a promise not to repeat your disclosure.” 

“Thank you, Sir Travice, but if you will 
allow me to keep it to myself for a few more 
days, I shall be much obliged, and I don’t 
think in the end you will find your confidence 
misplaced. I can quite understand that you 
are growing impatient, and think I am doing 
very little for my money, but if I don’t lay 
my hand on the person who fired the pistol at 
Lord St. Croix, why then, I shan’t expect you 
to give me one farthing. I can’t say fairer 
than that—now can I, sir?” 

Thus pressed, Sir Travice yielded, and Wise 
was permitted to keep to himself his alleged 
discoveries—of which, in good truth, the 
Baronet was inclined to think somewhat 
lightly, for he was of opinion that if the 
detective had really obtained a clue he would 
have endeavoured to justify his apparent non- 
success by telling it, especially under the seal 
of confidence. 

Mr. Wise had certainly not the air of a 
business man, for his custom was to loiter 
idly about, joking and chatting with the ser- 
vants, with the gardeners, with even Lord St. 
Croix, or the Italian secretary, or Miss Sey- 





monr herself, when occasions for meeting them 
were given him. 

It is true he was up early and late; his 
favourite time for sauntering about the 
grounds was from eleven to twelve o’clock at 
night, and from five to six in the morning; 
and on the particular evening of which we 
write he was in the plantation at about eleven 
o'clock, when he suddenly came into violent 
collision with a dark body, which, on inspec- 
tion, proved to be one of the footmen. 

“Now then!” cried Wise, explosively. 
‘“ What the deuce do you mean by tearing 
along in that insane fashion, I should like to 
know?” 

‘You'd tear along too, if you’d seen what 
I’ve seen,” answered the footman, with a 
— in his voice, and catching hold of the 

etective’s shoulder as if glad of the support. 
‘*T shall give warning to-morrow—I've a good 
mind I'd leave straight off, wages or no wages, 
for what’s the good of a pound or two more 
or less if you’re to be frightened out of your 
wits in the earning of it?’’ 

“What do you mean?”’ 

“IT means what- I says—so there, Mr. 
Wise.”’ 

The detective administered a good shake to 
the somewhat incoherent servant—apparently 
by way of infusing a degree of common sense 
into him, 

** You've been drinking, John Jones.” 

‘*Pon my say so, I haven't,” earnestly 
asceverated the maligned John Jones. ‘ Flesh 
and blood I don’t mind, and I'll knock down 
the first as says I do; but when it comes to 
ghosts and ghostesses, it’s an entirely differ- 
ent matter, and I don’t mind confessing that 
my knees shook to that extent that I could 
hardly run away.” 

‘“‘ But what have you seen ?”’ 

‘* Haven’t I been a-telling of you? Why a 
ghost, for sure and certain.” 

“* Where?” 


out who the ghost really is,” he said to himself, 
poonsring to wait with all the patience he could 
command, 

Luckily for him the night was warm, and 
there was just sufficient light to enable him to 
distinguish objects with tolerable accuracy. 

Above his head a bat was circling round and 
round, and occasionally the night silence was 
broken by the weird, discordant shriek of an 
owl, or some other noctunal bird, as it pounced 
upon its prey. 

By-and-by, the stable clock struck the half- 
hour—half past eleven ; then once again—this 
time a quarter to twelve. Just as the strokes 
were dying away there came the faintest pos- 
sible rustling of leaves, as if the skirt of & 
woman’s dress, or some other piece of drapery, 
— caught against a bush, lightly stirring the 

oliage. 

The detective was immediately on the alert, 
and looked forth from his place of concealment. 
There, a few paces from the lilac bush, was & 
tall white figure, vague as to outline, and in- 
deed almost shapeless. It paused for a moment 
nearly opposite the gate, and then seemed to 
disappear in the earth. 

“By Jove! This is a rum go!” muttered 
the unseen watcher ; but he was an eminently 
practical man, and perhaps not altogether un- 
used to ‘rum goes,” 20 he quietly left his con- 
cealment, and went straight to the spot on 
which the figure had stood before vanisbing. 

As he looked round with his usual instinc- 
tive caution, his eye fell on a tiny fragment of 
something white, caught on the thorn of a 
— and of this he quickly possessed him- 
self. 

It proved, on examination, to be an atom of 
lace—very fine and expensive Jace, as Mr. Wise 
was ekilled enough to know. and he pnt it care- 
fully away in his pecket-book with « satisfied 
smile on his lips. 

“ Either Mrs. Seymour or Miss Se) mour,” 
he said to himself; “it’s one of the two.”’ 

And then he went down on his hunds and 





“‘ Just out there, beyond the plantation.” 

“Are you enies the truth, or are you, 
only frightened by what you’ve heard the other 
servants saying?” 

“It’s the gospel truth, Mr. Wise, and of 
that I’ll take my dying davy.” 

‘‘ But what kind of figure was it—a man or 
&@ woman ?” 

‘It wasn’t neither the one nor the other— 
it was a ghost.” 

‘But there are male ghosts and female | 
ghosts, I suppose ?” 

“ Are there? I didn’t know it, and I don’t! 
want to know nothing at all about them. This 
was a long, white creature, and it came right 
out of the ground, before my very eyes.” 

* And you ran away?” 

‘‘S8o0 would you have ran away, I guess, or 
anyone else with an ounce of brains in their 
heads,” returned Mr. Jones, with offended 
dignity. ‘I knew when I was well off, and 
it’s a good thing for me I escaped when I did. 
Why, I have heard tell of people being strack 
silly at seeing such a sight.”’ 

‘* Perhaps there was no necessity for the 
operation in your case,” observed the detective, 
drily. ‘You can’t tell me, then, where the 
ghost disappeared to?” 

“* No, sir, I can’t; and if you'll let go of my 
arm I shall be glad to get back into the house. 
It’s time all respectable people were abed.”’ 

Wise replied to this s. of satire with a 
good-humoured laugh. 

“* Not so bad for you, Mr. Jones. Well, get 
on home, and I'll eee if I can unearth this ghost 
of yours.” 

As soon as the footman had disappeared he 
walked with swift, silent footsteps along the 
plantation, until he came to the very spot on 
which Lord St. Croix had stood when startled 
by the apparation—or whatever else it might 
have been. Arrived here, the detective cast a 
quick glance round, and then proceeded to 
ensconce himself in thelilacbushes, which very 
effectually concealed him from view. 

“If anyone has left the house they will 


knees, and he examined the ground by the 
light of a dark lantern he had produced from 
his pocket—examined it, not hurriedly, as 
Lord St. Croix bad done, but very minutely, 
inch by inch, like some Red Indian searching 
out the trail of his enemy. 

At last a very curious discovery rewarded 
his efforts, and, accustomed as the detective 
bad grown to strange results, he was hardly 
prepared for this one. He found that a tree, 
quite close to the spot where he had seen the 
unearthly-looking figure disappear, was hollow, 
and that at the back of it—that is to say, on 
the side farthest from the gate leading into the 
plantation — there was an aperture large 
enough to admit any ordinary sized man or 
woman. Nor was this all, for inside the 
aperture was a well, or what was supposed to 
be a well, for it was now empty, and it was 
doubtful, indeed, whether it had ever been 
other wise. 

‘‘Ham!’’ mattered Wise, after making as 
close an investigation as circumstances per- 
mitted. ‘Probably this leads to a subterra- 
nean passage, connected with the vaults that 
T have heard are built under the Court, and 
the supposed ghost has taken advantage of it, 
because it gives her—I'm sure it is a she—the 
chance of going in and out when she likes 
without being observed. A clever woman—a 
very clever woman indeed, and a brave one, 
too, but I shall be even with her yet, or my 
name’s not Jonathan Wise. How she gets up 
and down puzzles me, though.’’ } 

With the aid of his lantern he again pur- 
sued his investigations, in which he was now 
thoroughly interested; and certainly, if he 
did not succeed in the task he had set himself, 
it would not be for want of zeal and persever- 
ance, 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


On the following morning, as they were at 
te up hastily to the front 





probably return to it through 


this gate, and | breakfrst, a man 


then it will be a strange thing if I can’t find|door of Woodleigh Court, and dismounting, 
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asked to see Sir Travice on business of the 
utmost importance. 

“Dear me!” said Ermentrude, who had 
heard the request. ‘‘I wonder what is the 
matter at Wyndham Abbey—for the man is 
one of Sqnire Wyndham's servants, and he 
looked as if he were the bearer of ill news.” 

Sir Travice—who, it may be observed, was 
one of the county magistrates—got up, and 
went ont into the hall where the messenger 
(who was no other than the under-keeper, 
Dale) was waiting, looking, as Exmentrude 
had remarked, pale and frightened. 

“Tf you please, Sir Travice,” he began, 
touching his hat, ‘‘ Miss Marjorie sent me to 
ask you to come over without delay, for an 
awfal thing has happened, and the poor Squire 
is so upset that he doesn’t know what to 
do!” 

“An awfal thing 
Dale?” 

“It's murder, Sir Travice!” answered the 
man, lowering his voice, as if the words were 
too terrible to be spoken alond. 

The Baronet started back in horror. 

** Murder, Dale!” 

‘‘Yes, sir, nothing more nor less, and it’s 
the poor lady who lived at the Lodge—Mrs. 
Fanning she called herself, although goodness 
only knows what her real name may have 
been !"’ 

“ And she is dead, you say ?”’ 

** Dead ag a door-nail—begging your pardon, 
sir—stabbed to the heart with some foreign 
sort of knife—a dagger or stiletto, or some- 
thing of that kind—which went clean through 
her breast, and must have killed her at once, 
poor thing!” 

**Good heavens!’ murmured the Baronet, 
sinking into an armchair, and rendered 
momentarily powerless by the awful nature of 
the intelligence just given him. 

Marder read of in the néwspaper, and 
murder committed within a mile or so of your 
own door are widely different things, and the 
Baronet, whose magisterial experiences had 
dealt for the most part with poaching delin- 
quencies, and refractory labourers and school- 
boys who employed their leisure in swarming 
er ome and throwing stones, felt himself 
actually helpless before this terrible calamity. 

At that moment the breakfast-room door 
opened, and the secretary Villari came ont. 
Sir Travice, who was really rather attached 
to him, signalled him to his side, and in few 
words repeated Dale's story, which, it is need- 
less to say, the Italian received with a horror 
similar to his own. 

“I suppose I shall have to go over to 
Wyndham Abbey, and see what is to be 
done,” added the Baronet, slowly recovering 
from his helplessamazement. ‘ Not that I am 
likely to be of much use, seeing that I have 
never been concerned in such a case before ; 
but it will be better than leaving the poor 
Squire all to himself. Will you tell Jenkins 
to saddle Castor immediately ? ”’ 

“Did you not send Jenkins in to Black- 
minster this morning to fetch the books which 
were to arrive from London?” asked the 
secretary, in his customary soft and respect- 
ful voice, 

“Oh, yes—I had forgotten. And the other 
groom is ill, How tiresome !* exclaimed the 
Baronet, in vexation. “I dare not trust one 
of the stable-boys to saddle Castor, so I sup- 
pose I must do it myself.” 

“T will do it if you will allow me,” ob- 
served Villari, and Sir Travice at once con- 
sented, glad to be relieved from the tronble. 

‘* Now tell me all you know about this ter- 
rible affair? ” he said to Dale, after the secre- 
tary had disappeared in the direction of the 
stables. 

“Tt is not much, Sir Travice, all told. It 
seems that Mrs. Fanning kept one litile 
servant, a girl out of the village, named Bessie 
Webber, and yesterday this girl asked if she 
roight go and see her sister, who was very 1. 
Her mistress "aes her leave, and also said she 
might stay the night with her sister if she 
would te back in time to light the fire in the 


What do yon mean, 





morning, and get breakfast, which Bessie 
promised to do. Well, she went away about 
seven o'clock in the evening, leaving a visitor 
with Mrs. Fanning, and she came back at 
half-past six this morning, having sat up all 
night with her sick sister. To her surprise 
she found the front door unlocked, but 
still it did not make her suspicions, for you 
know how careless we all are about locks 
and bolts and thatsort of thing in the country, 
sir, and so she went. on into the kitchen, where 
everything was just as usual, and lighted the 
kitchen fire, and made a cup of tea, whioh she 
proceeded to to her dustens according to 
custom. But when she got to the- bedroom 
she discovered it was empty, and more than 
that, the bed had never been slept in, so she 
became rather alarmed, and hurried down- 
stairs to the little parlour,and there she 
found her mistress ——”’ 

“Dead 2?" 

‘* Yes, sir, qnite dead and cold, lying on the 
fioor, just.as she had fallen, with the dagger 
beside her. Luckily, the girl was toofrightened 
to move her, but she touched her cheek, and 
found it was icy, so from that.she concluded she 
must be dead, and came running out intethe 
wood to my cottage, which was nearest, -And 
when I heard what she had got to tay, I sent 
her on up tothe Abbey, while I rode off into 
Blackminster to get Doctor Dawson, and to 
give the news at the police station. The 
doctor was at home, and came back with me, 
and we went together to the Lodge. He said 


the poor lady must have been dead somejif h 


hours, for she was quite stiff, but that proba- 
bly she passed away without so much asa 
sigh, for the knife had been driven in by a 
swift, sure hand, and death had been instan- 
taneous.” 

‘Poor thing! poor thing!” muttered Sir 
Travice. 

He did not know the murdered woman, but 
surely death is that one touch of nature, 
which makes the whole world kin, and be the 
victim noble or humble, a sigh of pity is the 
least requiem we can give them. 

A sudden idea struck him, and he got up. 

‘“‘T will go round to the stables-and mount 
there,” he said, “ for if the ladies were to see 
me go off in such a hurry they would be 
alarmed, and I should have to tell them what 
was the matter.” 

*“They will have to know, I.s 
observed the gamekeeper, respectfully. 

‘Yes! but I shall leave it to Mr Villari to 
tell them, and he will break the news more 
gently than I should have time to do,” 


pose, sir!” 


answered the Baronet, leading the way to the | seat 


stable-yard, where the seoretary was holding 
a saddled-horse by the bridle, and doing his 
best to soothe the animal, who.appeared to be 
rather restive. 

‘“‘T can’t make out what ails Castor this 
morning,” he-remarked. ‘I fancy you have 
not been riding him lately, for he seems ex- 
oe, No doubt « good gallop will do him 


‘“‘ He had no exercise yesterday, so that ex- 
lains it,” replied Sir Travice, carelessly ; for 
is mind was tco intent on the crime which it 

would be his duty to investigate, to dwell on 
the temper of his horses, and as he spoke he 
sprang into the saddle with considerably more 
lightness and agility than might have been 
expected from a man of his age, while the 
secretary stood watching him rather anxiously. 

‘‘ I. don’t like the looks of that horse,’ he 

said, stepping back a few paces. ‘‘ He is cer- 
tainly fresher than he need be. Will you let 
me magia one of the others for you, Sir ‘Tra- 
vice ?” 

“Certainly not. It is not the first time I 

have mounted a spirited horse, and I don’t in 
the least suppose Castor will prove too much 
for me. You are too nervous, Villari,” said 
the Baronet, smiling with a slight conscious- 
ness of his good horsemanship. 
At that moment Wise came sauntering 
slowly across the rer" ee and the Baronet, 
seeing him, said to Villari, ‘ 

“Tell Wize about the murder, and ask him 


ee 


to follow us on to Wyndham Abbey. If he 
takes the short cut through the wood he wil] 
probably be there almost ag soon as we shall, 
and itis just possible he may afford us some 
assistance. Not,’ he added, satto voce, ‘that 
I think he is particularly expert in his pro. 
fession.” 

The secretary nodded, and then the Baronet 
rode off, and was ently joined by Dale, 
who had gone round to the front of the house, 
and mounted his own horse during the col- 
loquy that had just taken place between the 
Baronet and his secretary. 

ag Travico beckoned him to come up to his 
side. 

“I suppose,” he said, ‘you have no idea 
_. the wretch was, that committed the mur- 

er 

The gamekeeper hesitated ever so slightly. 

“Well, sir, I have my own opinion on the 
subject, but.if you don’t mind I would rather 
keep it to myself, for I shouldn’t like to say 
anything that would prejndice yon against 
one who may be as innorent as you or me, and 
it’s quite true I have very litéle ground for 


my suspicions.” 
“Quite t, Dale!” said Sir Travice, 
heartily. ‘I cannot blame your caution, and 


‘I shall doubtless.learn all. there is to be learnt 
presently from Squire Wyndham.” 


‘Tt was Miss Marjorie that sent me to yon, 
not the Squire,” interpolated Dale, with some 
haste. “That Mr. ffrey Wyndham, who 


is staying at the Abbey—and behaves just as 
if he was lord and master over everything— 
was rather against my coming, but Miss Mar- 
jorie didn’t take the least notice of what he 
said, but just said, in her quiet, proud way, 
‘Yon go to Woodleigh Court, Dale, and ask 
Sir Travice to help usin our trouble,’ and glud 
enough I was to hear her speak out like that, 
—— horse of yours is very spitited, 
sir?’ 

This last remark was caused by Castor 
suddenly rearing straight up, and with such 
vigour that the Baronet was nearly thrown 
from the saddle. He recovered himself almost 
immediately, but there were traces of uneasi- 
ness visible in his face, as he gathered the 
reins more closely in his hands. 

“ Yes; I can't make it out, for as a rule ho 
is quite easily managed. Perhaps in talking 
to you I re ed the curb, and that upset his 
temper. He’ll be all right presently.’ 

But he was not all right; he pranced and 
curvetted about, and tossed his head, and 

netted with his shadow, and the Baronet 
had quite as much.as he could do to keep his- 


“T say, Dale!” he exclaimed at last, strack 
by a sudden idea, “just ride on in front, and 
see if this animal has.a white star on his fore- 
head. I have been thinking that perhaps 
Villari has.saddled Pollux instead of Castor.” 
‘The gamekeeper did as he was bidden. 

“ No, Sir Travice; the white star is there.” 

Sir Travice looked’ relieved, for they were 
now coming to a fidld. in which a threshing 
machine was.at work, and good an as 
he was, he would certainly have refused to: 
ride Pollux past it. 

“Tt’s all play,” he explained to Dale, ‘ the 
horse has.really no vice in him.” : 

“Hum,” muttered the keeper, grimly. 
T’m not so. sure of that, sir, for I don’t at all 
like the look of the whites of his eyes that 
he is showing. If he ain’t vicious he looks 
it.” 


‘Hardly had the words. passed his lips 
than the horse shied at the machine, and 


‘began rearing so violently that it is no ex- 


og # say he actually stcod upright 
on his hind legs. 

The keeper urged his own steed forward, 
and endeavoured to snatch at the bridle, but 
before he could accomplish this, the end he 
had feared arrived, and Sir Travice was 
thrown violently from his saddle, and lay 
senseless in the middle of the read, while 
the horse, tnfuriated by the whirr-r-r of the 
threshing machine, started off at a mac 





gallop, which soon took him out of sight. 
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But he was not lost, for, as it happened, 
Wise—who had taken the short cut through 
the wood—came ont of the gate just as the 
animal, covered with foam, and its sides 
panting, stopped from shiver exhaustion at 
the top of a rather steep hill. The detective, 
who was more or less used to horses, con- 


 trived to catch hold of the reins—which 


attention the #nimal acknowledged by lash- 
ing out with his forelegs. 

« Hulloal’’ said Wise, dodging with much 
agility. ‘I fear our friend the Italian made 
a mistake while saddling the horse, for 
judging from his behaviour this must be 
Poliux, and not’ Castor, and I’m affraid some- 
thing bad must have happened to Sir 
Travice.”’ 

He was of course aware of the point of 
difference between the two animals—namely, 
the white star on the forehead, and as he 
concluded) this reflection, put up his finger 
and touched the mark. 

It was Stiff and stiéky, and something 
white came off on his finger. 

“Ah! thought so, Trickery has been at 
work, and the star has been painted. Who 
has done it, I wonder. Mrs. Seymour, or that 
smooth-spoken Italian ? Whichever it is, I’m 
afraid théir villainous design has been only too 
succéssfiil, butL’mblessed’’—only thedetective 
used anothér-adjective—“ if I don’t rin ‘em 
to earth; and maké ’em suffer for it in the 
end!” 


os 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Inuns, after drinking the coffee, had just 

strength enough to struggle upstairs, and was 
met on the landing by the dirty little servant, 
Euphernia; who, seeing how pale and dazed- 
tooking the was, gave her her arm into the bed- 
room. 
“ Ain’t you well?’ she asked, with some 
concern, for she had taken a strange kind of 
fancy to Irene, whose delicate loveliness she 
regarded as. she might have regarded some 
wonderfal tropical flower, such as she had 
never béfote seen. ‘‘ Are ye sick?”’ 

“‘ Very, anid frightened—oh, so frightened !” 
exclaimed the young girl, with a sudden access 
of terror for which she herself could hardly 
have aécounted. It may be that, in a vague 
sort of way, she suspected some opiate had 
been administered to her, and she was filled 
with such bewildered helplessness as comes to 
us when we find ourselves in the dark, and in 
a perfectly strange place, where a step forward 
or backward may lead us into untold peril. ‘‘ I 
feel so sleepy that I carmot keep awake, and I 
don't know what may happen to me if I once 
become insentible. Cah’t you help me=oh |! 
can’t you hélp m6?” 

Evidently the drug had already had some of 
its effect on her senses, or she would not have 
made this appeal td a creature well-nigh as 
helpless as herself, But ae poverty gives us 
strange companions, so may desperation lead 
us to strange friends. 

Huphentia shook her head. 

‘“‘What dan Ido, miss? I might fon and 
fetch a bobby if you liked, tho’ Mrs. Marlow 
would beat me within an inch of my life after- 
wards,” 

“It would be no good,’’ sighed Irene, heavily, 
but struggling with all her might against the 
deadly s upor that was creeping over her. ‘ If 
anyone owns; Mis. Sunmer would have some 

lausible tile ready, so as to prevent inter. 
erence and it wonld only maké matters worse, 
I feel I shall be fast asleep in a few moments, 
Will you stay with me 4s long as you can?” 

“ Yes, til they makes me v6 away,” re- 
sponded Euptemia. Then a happy thonght 
struck ber. ‘If you feel sloepy and don’t 
want to go to sleep, why don’t you slosh your 
head in cold water? ” 

The suggéstion was a good one, and Irene 
went to thé littl: washstand and pouréd the 
water over her golden head, fitet of all un- 
fastening her dtess, and slipping it dewn on 
her shoulders, so a8 not to wetit, As she did 


soacard fell out and lay on the ground at her promptly reeponded Mrs. Matlow, 2) pearing 
feet, until it was observed and picked up by | at the foot of the stairs. ‘“ You come and 
Euphemia. | wash up in the kitchen, you imperent thing, 

Bat whatever effect cold water may have in you! What do you mean skulking about in 
driving away a natural sleepiness, it was the lady’s room, when there’s enotgh work to 
useless against the subtle influence of last you a fortnit? D’ye think I pay you 
the drug Mrs, Sumner had administered, your wages for doing nothin’ but eat and 
and even while she bent her head over the drink as much as ever you can, and theh 
basin Irene felt that the cffort wouid be in cheek me? I’il give it you when I gets hold 
vain, of you, see if I don’t!” 

“It is no good,” she murmured, drowsily,| Euphemia hesitated a moment bettveen the 
and even while she spoke she staggered towards angry woman at the bottom of the stairs and 
the bed, fell across it, and in afew more the quietly determined one at the top. She 
seconds was in a profound slumber. | was between Scylla and Charybdis, but of the 

Euphemia remained for a little while, gazing two she preferred the former, 60 she slipped 








at her in most unmitigated perplexity. That 
some kind of treachery had been going on she 
felt aseured ; but however much she might wish 
to assist the poor, pretty victim, she was vir- 
tually helpless, for who would believe her word 
when it was flatly contradicted by her mistress 
—as would surely be the casé ? 

Besides, what was there for her tosay? That 
@ girl had been brought to the house, and had 
fallen intoa sleep which she—Haphemia—did 
not believe to be natural ! 

A policeman would pooh-pooh the story, and 
the neighbours would most. certainly decline 
to interfere in such a matter. 

** Poor thing!’ muttered Huphemia. “ She 
looks for all the world like a waxwork.’ 

The comparison was not a very apt one, for 
although Iretie’s eyes were closed, and the 
long velvet: shadew of her dark lashes lay on 
her cheek, her expression was still one of 
troubled perplexity, and there was a little line 
in the smooth whiteness of her brow. 

But, for all that, she looked inexpréssibly 
lovely. There was a faint, wild rose-colour in 
her cheeks, and her finely-chiselled lips were 
slightly apatt, while her white bosom heaved 
rather more quickly than it would have done 
had her sleep been perfectly natural. 

“Td help her if I could,” soliloquised 
Euphemia, biting her nails in undertainty. 
‘‘ She's so sweet and pretty, poor thing !; Bat 
I don’t cee what I can do—teally I don’t.” 

Her eyes suddenly fell on the card she had 
_— up, @id whith she now held in her 

and. As it happened, she could read and 
write @ little, having in her early childhood 
been cent to a board school, before she fell 
into the tender clatches of Mrs. Marlow ef 
course, 

“ H-a-r-o-ld §-4, C-r-o-i-x,” she spelled ont, 
slowly. “ Harold $b. Croicks! Well, that’s 
a funny name! ‘Carlton Club.’ Whére's 
that, I wonder?” 

She remained pondering for a few minutes, 
staring intently at the card the while. 

‘P’raps he’s a friend of hers—p’raps he’s 
her young man ! 
ing that she kep his card inside her body, and 
if that’s 86, I’d better write to him. Anyhow, 
I'll keep the address, and wait and see what 
happens.” 

She had hardly arrived at this conclusion 
before the door was pushed stealthily open, 
and Mrs. Sumner walked on tip-toe into the 
chamber. 

“Hulloa! What brings you here?” she 
asked, by ne means pleased to see the apart- 
ment already invaded. 

“The young lady was took bad, and I 
helped her,” answered Euphemia, sulkily, «I 
don’t believe as it’s all right with her. Hadn't 
I better go and fetch a doctor?” 

“A doctor! CGettainly not. What do we 
want with a doctor? The om | lady is all 
right, a8 you could ste if you had any brains 
in your stupid head. There! get along 
downstairs to your work, instead of lazying 
heré.’’ 

As the girl evinced no symptoms of obeying 
this mandate, the speaker took her by the 
shoulders, and forcibly pushed her outside the 
door to the top of the stairs. 

‘‘Mrs. Marlow;” she called ont, ‘“ Here’s 
this sétvant of yours idling away her titae up 
here, Haven't you anything for her to do 
downstairs?” 

‘To be sure I have, the lazy hussy!” 


That's most likely, consider. | 


quietly down, neatly dodged Mrs. Marlow’s 
threatening arm, and went to the dirty little 
dark hole, dignified by the natie of Kitchen, 
whither her mistress followed, ahd watched 
over her while she ‘ washed up.” 

And so poor Irene was eittirely at the mercy 
of her enemies. 
» * +. * = 

When her senses returned to her, shs found 
herself in the dark, and in a strange plate, for 
|as her eyes gradtally became accustoriéd to 
the gloom she managed to distingtish the 
form of the objects about her, and they cer- 
tainly did not represent the little bedroom in 
which she had slept at Mrs, Marlow's. 
‘‘ Where am {I—who is here?” shé cried 
,out, breathlessly, for some instinét told her 
she was not alone, and as she spoké shé raised 
| herself on her elbow, and tried to look around. 
| “Oh, so you are awake |!” said the voice of 
, Mrs, Sumner from the other sidé of the cabin 
j—for such it was. ‘“‘You needn't think of 
getting up yét—it is quite early, 80 Yo to sleep 
again.” 
“ But where am 1?” 
‘‘Don’t ask questions now. I am sleepy 
| myself, and wheh morning comes I’!] éxplain 
your position to you,” was thé reply, and ais 
‘she spoke Mrs. Sumner turned over, appa- 
| rently for the purpose of resuming het broken 
_ slamber—secure in the belief that her prisoner 
| could not escape, for the very simple reason 
; that the door was locked, and the key reposed 
under her own pillow. 
Trene was silent, conscious that remon- 
: Strance would be uséleéss, bué she listened in- 
| tently, and presently became aware that they 
; must either be on & rivet or the sea, for she 
distinctly heard the wash of the water against 
| the vessel’s sidé, afid as she became more 
,fully awake felt the motion of the ship 
itself, 
Then her suspicion had been é0rrect, and 
; She had ‘been dragged in order fo be got on 
; board this vessel, which was bearing her away 
from England—away from all chances of help! 

Her heart sank with @ terrible sense of deso- 
lation and despair. Never fill now had she 
; thoroughly realised the perfect helplessness of 
her position, but with the sudden consciousness 
of how pitiless!y Mrs. Sumner accomplished 
her will came a sickening terror of this quiét, 
grim woman, who hesitated at nothing that 
stood in her path, and swept all obstacles aside 
with the supremacy of Fate itself. 

She sprang up and groped about im the dark- 
ness until she came to the door, whith of 
coursé résisted all her efforts to unfasten, and 
then she crept quietly back to her berth, and 
lay there till morning, a dumb misery filling 
her breast, and a sort of apathetic resignation 
to a destiny which it seemed uteless to try and 
resist. 

At length the cold, grey dawn gave place to 
morning light, but the cabin was still in semi- 
darkness, for the skylight above was covered 
over, and, added to this, the’morning itself was 
damp and misty. 

Mrs. Sumner, who had not even unfastened 
her dréss while she slept, rose, and lighted a 
small hanging lamp, and then proceeded to 
wash herself, and smoothe her hair before a 
tiny pocket mirror with which she had pro- 
vided herself. After this she tarned to Irene, 
who was lying with miserable, wide-open eyes 
in her berth. 

“You had better get up, and arrange your 
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toilet,’’ she observed, in her usual quiet tones ; | it in your eyes, I hear it in your voice, and I 


““meanwhile I will go and see about some 
breakfast.” 

She was absent about ten minntes, and on 
her return found the girl still in the same posi- 
tion—indeed, she seemed in a sort of lethargy, 
and almost unconscious of what was going on 
around her. 

“Still under the influence of the opiate,” 
reflected Mrs. Sumner. “It is just as well, 
for it will keep her quiet, and perhaps I shall 
not have to give her another dose.” 

Aloud she said,— 

‘“* Won't you have something to eat, Irene?” 

_ The girl made a movement of dissent—the 
sight of food at the present moment almost 
made her sick, 

‘* Drink some coffee, then.”’ 

But the remembrance of the last coffee she 
had taken induced her to refuse this also, and 
so Mrs, Sumner sat down, and had her break- 
fast alone. 

At last Irene spoke. 

** What is the time?” 

Mrs. Sumner glanced at the neat little silver 
watch she wore at her waist. 

‘It is half-past eight.”’ 

Again there was silence, and it lasted for 
about half-an-hour, and was finally broken by 
the elder woman, who had by this time 
finished her breakfast. 

a Do you know where you are, Irene?” 

“No,” apathetically. “Oo my way to 
Australia, perhaps.” 

‘‘ As it happens, you are right,” was the calm 
retort. “I did not think that I onght to let 
‘your scruples interfere with what I knew to 
be best for you, and so I have taken measures 
which. you may think harsh, but which you 
will later on confess were for your truest in- 
terest.” 

A faintly scornfal smile played round the 
young girl's mouth, but it vanished almost 

irectly, 

‘‘ And are you coming too?” she asked. 

‘‘No, but James Marlow is the commander 
of this vessel, and he will take care of you, 
and see you safely into the hands of the 
friends who are ready to receive you at Mel- 
bourne.” 

Irene shivered, and her eyelids were raised 
for a moment, while a flash came in her blue 


feel it in my own heart. Well, it simply 
means that I am alone in the world, and have 
no friend to look to for help, but at the same 
time I have no we for I owe you 
no duty, and therefore your wishes will have 
no effect whatever on my actions, You may 
send me to Australia, but J shall return 
at the very first opportunity, and it shall be 
the business-of my life to discover your motive 
for getting rid of me. It my be true that I 
am your sister's daughter—although I doubt 
the fact—but there is, there must be, some 
other reason for your conduct, and I will find 


it out!” 

As she was speaking, Mrs. Sumner had 
started to her feet, and in her rage she let 
slip the mask she had hitherto worn so care- 
fally. Her eyes actually blazed with — 
nancy, her very lips grew pale, and trembled, 
white with excess of fury. 

‘You little fiend!’’ she cried out, seizing 
Irene’s arm, and bruising the delicate flesh in 
her rough grasp. ‘‘ How dare you go on defy- 
ing me? Have I not shown you that I am 
your master—aye, and will continue to be so 
to the end of the chapter !”’ 

The girl never flinched, but returned her 
gaze with undaunted courage. 

‘* We shall see,” she returned. ‘‘ Loose your 
hold ofjmy arm, if you please—you;hurt me! ”’ 

The woman flung the bruised wrist from 
her, and then recovered her self-possession. 

‘* Why do you make me so angry, Irene? 
Your abominable obstinacy forces me to speak 
and act toward you ina manner that is repug- 
nant tome. I am your friend, and yet you 
could not treat your cruellest enemy with more 
contempt.” 

Irene did not reply, but proceeded to fasten 
up the long golden strands of her hair that 
were now falling loosely over her shoulders. 
She had said all she wished to say, and it 
was nos worth while wasting any more words, 
seeing that they had no greater effect than 
rain on a rock. 

By this time the influence of the drug was 
wearing off, and her thoughts had, in a 
degree, collected themselves. She did not feel 





quite so helpless as she had done in the first 
moments of awakening, and had determined 
to go on deck, and see if she could not prevail 


eyes that the woman watching her could | on the captain or some of the men to aid her. 


hardly understand. 

‘‘You will write to me when you get to 
Melbourne,” added Mrs. Sumner, in the same 
equable tone as she had before spoken in, 
*‘and direct the letter to the care of Mrs. 
Marlow, for I am going to leave W—shire, 
and for the present shall have no definite ad- 
dress. In due time it is possible I may come 
to Australia to you, but it will not be yet— 
not for a year or two certainly.” 

Still -no reply from the quiet recumbent 
figure. 

‘IT am sure that when you get out there 
you will be grateful to me for sending you. It 
is passible that some respectable man of your 
own. class may fall in love with you, and 
wish to make you his wife, and in that case 
you must let me know, so that I may send you 
the wedding present I have put by in thesavings 
bank for you. It is not much, it is true—a 
hundred and fifty pounds, perhaps—but it is 
better than nothing at all, and will help to set 
you up in housekeeping. I——” 

‘* Stop!” cried Irene, with sharp authority, 
and she rose from her berth and stood up, 
ateadying herself (for she was still giddy) by 
the edge of the table. ‘Since Iam in your 
power, and—as it seems—beyond the reach of 
help, you shall at least hear my true senti- 
ments towards you, so that if you have any 
idea. you have imposed on my credulity with 
your hypocrisy you may for once be unde- 
ceived, You have caught me as a hunter 
snares his victim, and I am equally helpless 
in your hands, but never for one moment have 
you made me think you have any interest in 
my welfare, or any feeling for me beyond a 
sincere desire never to look upon my face 
again. In point of fact, you hate me/ I see 





It was a very slender thread of hope on which 
to rely, but drowning men will clutch at 
straws when there is nothing else to hold by. 

Presently Mrs. Sumner A up, and left the 
cabin, and Irene immediately flew to the door, 
and tried it. Alas! it was bolted on the out- 
side, and as there was no other exit, escape 
seemed impossible. 

The girl stood a moment, debating with 
a eer ri voice, = eer 
as lo as she could—again, and again, an 
porte ae bo she grew exhausted, but her 
screams elicited no response whatever, and 
finally she ceased, and began shaking the door 
with all her strength, in the hope that the 
bolt might possibly be a slender one, and yield 
to her efforts. 

But this attempt was equally vain. Still 
she did not feel nearly so despairing as she 
had done at first, for the mere sense of making 
an effort helped to raise her spirits; and, 
besides, it seemed impossible t in this 
nineteenth century of ours, any girl could be 
kidnapped and sent away to a foreign land 

ainst her will, no matter what the power 
a her unscrupulous enemies might be. 

In about an hour Mrs. Sumner returned, 
and this time with her bonnet and cloak on, 
for Marlow had told her that as they had a 
fair wind, it was probable the tug would cast 
them off very soon, and she must therefore 
prepare herself for an immediate departure. 

“TI hope that by this time you have con- 
vinced yourself of the folly of making such 
a noise,” she observed calmly. ‘ Luckily no 
one has taken any notice of o for the crew 
believe you to be a sister of Marlow's, who is 
occasionally not quite right in her head, and 
who he is taking out to Australia for the 





benefit of her health, so that any efforts on 
your part to andeceive them will be worsg 
than useless, and any pitiful story you may 
choose to relate will only serve to convinog 
them the more of your insanity. You see | 
have guarded against all contingences that | 
have been able to foresee, and now that I am 
going to leave you I want to shake hands and 
id you an affectionate good-bye, in the per. 
fect assurance that presently you will regard 
me with friendly feelings, and even thank me 
for all the trouble I have taken for you.”’ 
The woman kept up her hypocrisy to the 
last, and spoke with a quiet assumption of 
good faith that might actually have deceived 
an onlooker had there been one present. 
Irene cast upon her a glance of deepest 


scorn. 

‘tT shall neither shake hands with you, nor 
wish you good-bye,” she responded, quietly, 
‘*for to do either would be a spoken or an 
acted falsehood. So far your wickedness has 
triumphed, but —she raised her finger to give 
emphasis to her words—‘‘I am convinced 
that such wickedness will in the end provoke 
Heaven’s vengeance, and I must be content to 
wait until that day comes.” 

Mrs. Sumner’s eyes drooped uneasily before 
the young girl’s steadfast gaze, and—perhaps 
to avoid it—she went over to the berth on 
which she had slept the preceding night, to 
= up & handkerchief that was lying on the 

iow. 

In so doing her. back was tarned for a 
moment to Irene, who was thus nearer to the 
door, and who instantly took advantage of the 
fact to open it, and rash up the stairs on deck, 
where the first person she saw was a rough- 
looking sailor, who stopped short in amaze- 
ment at so unexpected an apparition. 

Excitement and the new-born hope of 
escape lent a certain wildness to the young 
girl’s face and manner, and as she clasped 
the man’s arm, with a frantic resolve that he 
should listen to her, he drew back, as if 
startled. 

“Help me, oh, help me!" she cried, inco- 
herently, for even as she spoke she saw Mar- 
low advancing from the other end of the ves- 
sel. ‘I have been brought here by foul 
means, and they intend to take me to Austra- 
lia. You who have sisters, or perhaps a wife 
of your own, have pity on me, and help me to 
escape them !” 

Naturally her appeal, piteous as it was, 
sounded strange and even mad in the ears of 
the very practical and matter-of-fact person 
to whom it was addressed, and who looked ex- 
ceedingly puzzled at the sudden and barely 
comprehended request. ; 

“All right, missie,” he replied, soothingly. 
‘* You ain’t quite well now, perhaps, bat you ll 
be all right presently. Why, bless ye! the 
voyage ain’t nothink, and as for sea-sickness, 
it only lastes three days at the most, and when 
ye gits to Australia, you'll be that glad to leave 
England behind yer——” 

He ‘did not complete his sentence, for at 
that moment Marlow and Mrs. Sumner both 
stood at the girl's side, and the former said, — 

“ All right, Smith, the young lady’s a bit 
off her head, so you musn’t take any notice of 
what she says. We're hoping great things 
from the Australian climate. Come, my dear,”’ 
to Irene, “let me take you downstairs again ; 
you had much better stay quietly in your 
cabin until we get well out to sea, and then 
you may come on deck as often as you like.” 

He took her by the arm, but the touch of 
an adder could not have inspired the girl with 
more repulsion, and shaking him off she 
sprang across the deck, and stood on the bul- 
warks, for she had seen another vessel aster, 
andit struck her thatif ske could only attract 
the attention of the captain or crew there 
might still be hope for her. 

It was a sight never to be forgotten, tbat 

ight, girlish figure standing between the sea 
and sky, — arms outstretched, and wildly 
despairing blue eyes. 

Toate parkas 9 and the slender form 
swayed unsteadily to and fro; a loud, piercing 
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cry rang out on the morning stillness, and 
Irene overbalanced herself, and fell into the 
epray-creeted billows, that were breaking 
against the vessel’s side. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


Wist was not so foolish as to attempt 
to mount the horse he had captured, even 
though the animal bore marks of evident 
exhaustion, consequent on his mad race up- 
hill. 

The detective, although physically brave 
enough, had yet a very considerable ard 
for his own safety, and there was still a 
yicious exhibition of the whites of the eyes 
on the part of the animal, which warned him 
sgainet giving him another chance of working 
mischi 

He therefore Jed him back along the high- 
way to Woodleigh Court, and as he neared the 
house was met by Dale tke keeper, now on 
his way to Wyndham Abbey. 

“ Where’s Sir Travice?’’ asked Wise, com- 
ing to a standstill. 

“In bed. We have just brought him home 
in @ dogeart that Farmer Owen lent us—it 
was near his house that Sir Travice was 
thrown.” 

“ And is he hurt much?” 
‘‘A good deal, I'm afraid. The doctor ha 
been sent for, but he hasn’t come yet. How- 
ever, Sir Travice seems to have gained con- 
sciousness, and we'll hope his hurt isn’t 
i It's a wonder he didn’t break his 

neck, though.” 

“How did the accident happen?” asked 
Wise. 
‘“T can’t stay to give you particulars now, for 
Miss Marjorie will be wondering what bas be- 
come of me, but the horse shied at a thresh- 
ing machine—not that the threshing machine 
had much to do with the accident, for the 
brute was vicious enough to have shicd at his 


own shadow, or a bird on a bush—never saw |. 


such a creature in my life. I warned Sir 
Travice, but he | eae. what I said— 
more’s the pity. I hope he’ll get well, though, 
for he’s a good sort, and there aren't many 
Like him.” 

And with that the gamekeeper rode off, 
while Wise slowly led the horse round to the 
stable, thoughtfully deliberating the while. 

The detective was in a dilemma. Con- 
vinced that treachery had been at work, and 
that the Baronet’s accident was the retult of 
deliberate intention, he yet could not make up 
his mind to whom be should confide his dis- 
covery, for, as a matter of fact, he was dis- 
trustful both of Mrs. Seymour and her daughter, 
and doubtful whether it would not be better 
to keep his newly-acquired knowledge to him- 
self, as a trump card to play by-and-by at the 
end of the game. 

And yet if he let the moment pass, when 
he could adduce proof of his words in the 
_—— of the painted star on the horse’s fore- 
head, the culprit might escape, for supposing 
Mrs. Seymour knew anything about it she 
would certainly deny it, and his word would 
— be taken when distinctly contradicted by 

ers. 

In the stable yard he met Lord St. Croix. 


(To be continued.) 








A Fine Exrinovisuer.—Mr. E, Martin, of 
Manich, manufactures a compound consisting 
chiefly of common salt, alum, soluble glass, 
and tungstate of soda, which has been in- 
troduced with great success in Austria and 
Switzerland for the extinction of fires, and is 
now being used in Germany, where the 
Admiralty have recommended it to their 
naval yards. It can be obtained in liquid or 
solid form, and is thrown on the fire either 
by a pump or from pails. 





ANOTHER DAY. 


—o— 


AnotTHER day dawns, cold and grey, 
As forth upon the world I look; 

The earth, snow.clad, seems pale and ead, 
The leafless trees by winds are shook. 


Another day to find my way 

O'er rugged paths so bleak and drear ; 
To blindly grope, and vainly hope 

That, from my sky, the clouds may clear. 


Ah, once I trod a flowery sod, 
With hopeful heart so glad and gay ; 
While, overhead, blue skies were spread, 
And sunshine flooded all my way. 


But, sad and strange, with sudden change 
My landscape grew a dreary waste ; 

The sunshine fled, and on my head 

~ The storm-clouds broke in angry haste. 


Still dangers throng; the way lies long 
Up stony steep, o’er desert-plain. 

What lies beyond? Oh, question fond 
To which no answer yet I gain ! 


Bat this I know: that I must go 
Until T reach the destined end ; 

The light may pale, my vision fail, 
But I my way must onward werd. 


Bat, as I toil o’er rocky soil, 
With heavy heart and weary feet, 
This thought brings cheer, each day I near 
The rest that I shall find so sweet. 
J. L. 








OH! GIVE HIM BACK TO ME! 
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CHAPTER XXXILYV. 
‘WOULD -I WERE A GIRL!” 


‘Now, my dear Violet, I insist upon your 
enjoying youreelf to-night!” said Lady Staple- 
ton, with a cheerful smile. ‘‘ You are to forget 
everything that is unpleasant. You are to 
fancy yourself a girl again. You may flirt if 
you like just for once, if you will promise not 
to go too far,and you are abcolately to dance 
every dance,” 

“ Auntie, what are you thinking of?” 

“Of you, child! I want that haram-scarum 
boy, Lord Belfeather, to enjoy his last evening 
in England ; I want poor old Cyril to be re- 
assured as to your lively proclivities; I want 
you to prove to the world that you are not a 
broken-hearted, deserted woman,’’ her tone 
growing grave. « 

‘‘But supposing I am?” with a deep sigh. 

‘‘T’m not going to suppose anything of the 
kind,” briskly. ‘ You are young. you are not 
in debt, you are immenrely admired—what 
more can the heart of woman desire?” 

“Oh! nothing, of course,” with an inward 
glance at her own desolate heart, which told 
her that a woman wanted love more than all 
the rest— love which gives the glory of the 
dawn to the saddest and poorest of lives. 

‘*Don't encourage Belfeather too much ; re- 
member the boy is not made of anything else 
than flesh and blood ; and don’t forget that an 
old friend may seem quite as dangerous to 
those who don’t understand the position as 
the newest of acquaintances.” 

“ Why this lecture? Have I doneanything 
wrong?” looking up in surpriee. 

‘No, my dear; only I told Cyril once that 
I wiehed he were ugly, and perhaps I should 
have more peace of mind if yon were marked 
with the small- pox.” 

“Thank Heaven, I'm not!’ and Violet 
laughed softly. 

Beauty is a possession that often brings the 
owner into difficulties, and throws many ob- 
stacles into her way ; but the woman does not 
exiet who would willingly give it away to 


secure herself from all perils and tempta- 
tions. 

“So I am to be a girl to-night !" Viclet said 
to herself, as she stood before the long mirror, 
in which her own fair image was reflected. 
‘Let me fancy myeelf free—my name still 
Mayne—my heart as light as it used to be 
when Gertrade and I played at being bullet-, 
dancers in the nursery at home. It seems 
centuries ago, and how much I have lived 
— since then!” ending her smile with a 
sigh. 

Her dress that night was white, ornamented 
with heartseases, shaded from viclet to 
mauve, and graduated from the size cf an 
ordinary saucer to that of a half-crown, 

They looked exceedingly pretty amongst the 
folds of exquisite white lace, and there was a 
slight tinge of pink in her softly rounded 
cheeks which gave the finishing touch -to her 
beauty. 

* Ralph Armitage was to be there, for Lady 
Stapleton in common courtesy could not leave 
him out; but both Belfeather and Cyril Lan- 
don had promised to act as bodyguard to the 
‘*queen of the evening,” and he was not to be 
allowed a single chance of a téc a tite. 

Other partners were to be ruthlessly sacri- 
ficed for the sake of keeping this pledge; and 
any amount of men would have hen willing 
to do the same for Violet's face was encugh to. 
bewilder both hearts and brains. 

Lady Jane had delayed her brother by 
telling him the wrong number of the house 
where she had been dining, and as it was in 
one of those interminable streets in South 
—— and nobody seemed to know even 
a next-door neighbour, he had been obliged to 
drive from one end of the street to the other, 
whilst the footman knecked at every coor in 
succession. His temper had not been sublime 


to begin with ; but he was in a positive fury | 


by the time the right house was actually 
found ; and his sister, perfectly unconscious of 
the trick she had played him, came cut tohim 
with a laughing remark about the time. He 
answered her savagely, with loud, fierce 
oath, which made her shiver. She knew that 
he used to swear when someihing tried him 
almost beyond endurance; but he always con- 
sidered it caddish tc do so before a lady. 

And now it was a sign that something had 
changed him terribly for the worse. What 
could it be? He had never been quite the 
same since that day when he stayed behind 
her for 2 few hours at the Priory; but it was 
the visit to Holly Bank which had seemed to 
have such disastrous consequences. He went 
there an ordinary English geutleman, a decent 
sort of brother, a tolerably pleasant com- 
panion. He came back # morose savage, with- 
out a civil word for anybcdy, Lot even for his 
only sister. 

Was it a hopeless love that had altered him, 
or was there some terrible secret, a3 she often 
fancied, as she watched his haggard face, and 
saw his convulsive etart at the most ordinary 
sounds, such as a sudden knock at the door, 
or else a violent ring at the beii? 

These thoughts came pressing on her sgainst 
her will, as she sat by his side in angry 
silence. She had apologised humbly for her 
mistake, and the apology had been co ungra- 
ciously received that she bad said ncthing 
s81nCe, 

The long silence, and her unpleasant 
thoughts, made the way seem endless; and 
yet before, she had felt such bappiness from a 
secret source, which she bad revealed to no 
one, that she could almost have sung ¥ ith joy. 

The first person to welcome the brother 
and sister was Mr. Bertie Mayne, who received 
them looking as simple and innocent as the 
white rose in his button-hole. The colour 
rushed into Lady Jane’s cheeks as she remem- 
bered her last conversation with him, and she 
made a dart at Lady Stapleton, who was 
standing near the door in a sumptuous violet 
velvet. 

‘“‘ Had good sport ?”” inquired Bertie, asi* 
on malice intent, although he knew nothing 
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either intentionally or accidentally, he always 
trod upon the toe that hurt Ralph Armitage, 

‘* Not altogether bad. How well this room 
lights up!” trying to edge his way further in, 
only a crowd happened to collect at the 
moment round the doorway. 

“I forget where you went,” pursued his 
tormentor. ‘ Was it to your own place, or 
down in Warwickshire ?’’ ‘ 

* Not to our own—birds so wild. My father 
and six gans went out last week, and the bags 
were miserable!" 

“‘ Better in Warwickshire ?”’ 

“ Yes—in parts.” 

“ You always go to Alcester, don’t you?” 

** Y—yes, generally,” 

‘“‘ How are the Manvilles?” 

“Oh! all right,” though he didn’t know in 
the least. The lock of surprise on Bertie’s 
face showed he had made a wrong shot. 

“I’m awfully glad to hear it!” he said, 
heartily. ‘I heard she was laid up with an 
attack of scarlet-feyer.”’ 

‘‘Oh! she was bad, of course. I was think- 
ing of her husband. He has capital wine.” 

“You don’t mean to say he has people to 
stay in the house? I heard it was shut off 
from all communication, even with the vil- 
lage!” 

Iph gave a sort of hunted look round on 
the smiling faces. Would nothing deliver him 
from this detestable man, who always seemed 
bent on torturing him? 

“* We didn't go into the house,” he said, hur- 
riedly, “‘ we slept at the ian,” 

“‘Oh, then the quarrel’s made up! Man- 
ville told me that he would be shot if he ever 
let a friend of his set foot in that confounded 


hole! I think it had something to do with the | 


elections. By-the-bye, Miss Forrester told 
me a queer thing about St. John——” 

‘Ah! there's Mrs, Sartoris! I haven't 
shaken hands with her yet.”’ 

In desperation he elbowed his way through 
the crowd till he gained Violet’s side, and 
vith difficulty brought a smile to his face in- 
stead of a scowl, with which to greet her. 

“'T have been looking forward to this for 
weeks,” os he had the privilege’ of touching 
her hand for a minute, “ Are you dancing to- 
night?” 

‘© Yes, my aunt ingists,’’ 

Almost before the jwords were out of her 
mouth Lord Belfeather whisked her off from 
ander his very nose, and he was left with his 
request for a dance unuttered. Well, he could 
afford to wait, as he watched her floating 
round the room. 

Soon she would hear that her husband was 
dead; soon he wonld be able to press his 
claim. How bright she looked, as she laughed 
and chatted with the young Marquis, squan- 
dering any amount of delicious smiles upon 
him, for one of which Ralph Armitage would 
have paid a thousand pounds! 

Yes! he was mad enough for anything to- 
night; ‘reckless as a schoolboy in the first 
feyer of his passion, For one kind look from 
those lovely eyes, for one kind word from those 
matebless lips, he would have perilled much ; 
and for the right to call that beautiful face his 
own he had endangered his soul. 

** Give me a heartseage, for you haye robbed 
me of mine!" said the Marquis, with his 
usual audacity. 

** What would be the use? I don't want 
vou to think of me when you are talking to 
an elegant Parisian. Just forges me whilst 
you are away, and I shall have the charm of 
novelty when you come back,” 

“You can afford to spare that charm to 
someone else,’’ with a look of fervent admira- 
tion. ‘You remember our compact?” 

“ Yes, Lord Belfeather.” 

** Ah! if I succeed that stupid title will be 
dropped, and, remember, if you want me—I 
don’t mean that,’’ flushing slightly, “but if I 
can be of the smallest use a telegram to 
Rothschild, Paris, will always find me in 
course of time.”’ 

‘Thank , but I have an old friend close at 


a ee 


**Landon’s got a wife!” shortly. 
‘Yes, my dearest friend.” 


object.” 

“You would object to what, Lord Bel. 
feather?" she asked, with quiet dignity. 

“ Now I've offended you!” he exclaimed in 
despair, ‘Oh | Mrs, Sartoris, do forgive me ; 
it is the last time.”’ 

“You will offend me very much if you laugh 
at our friendship,” pan-snameret. gravely. ‘I 
have known Cyril don all my life, and 
there never was anyene kinder or truer, or 
better than he.” 

“A rara avis,” with his chin in the air. 
‘“‘ Shall we take another turn ?"’ 

The Marquis did not enjoy it as much as 
the last. Hefelé chilled offended. 16 was 
one thing to devote yourself to a beautiful 
woman, in a spirit of the purest chivalry, as 
her one particular ehampion, and quite 


occupied with an interfering old friend. 

Tor a little while he was unusually silent, 
and when he surrendered Violet to another 
partner he worked himself up intoa passion 
as he leant against the wall. 

To-morrow he was going to give up all his 
pleasant daily life, with its constant round of 
pleasure and excitement, and start on a quest 
| Which common-sense told him now as plainly 
, &8 possible was nothing but a wild-goose chase. 

He was doing all this, as he thought in 
utter unselfishness, and yet he was very.wroth 
| because Mrs. Sartoris would not seem disin- 
clined to receive some measure of service from 
| one who certainly had a prior claim. 
| He watched Cyril Landon dancing with her, 
and frowned because they seemed so perfectly 
happy together, forgetting that Violet had 
| appeared to be just as bright when waltzing 
; with himself. 
It would be impossible to tell how many 
, bright eyes watched the young Marquis whilst 
he was indulging in a most unusual burst of 
| ill-temper. 





He took no notice of any ef them, drove 
mothers to despair by not paying the smallest 
attention to their daughters, astonished Lady 
Stapleton, who had looked upon him ag certain 
to the life and soul of the evening, and 
delighted Ralph Armitage, whose furious 
| jealousy was laid to rest! > 


CHAPTER XXXYV. 
TAKING THE HEAD OF THE TABLE. 


‘Mrs, Sanronts, do you really mean to cut 
me, to-night ?’’ Ralph Armitage asked, his 
voice harsh with pent-up feeling. 

Violet remembered that ad sayed her 
life, when she was flinging it away witbont a 
thought or care, and spied as she was about 
to pass him on Cyril Landon’s arm. 

“ Certainly not, Mr. Armitage. You seem to 
forget that this is not the firat tine we have 
mei this evening.” 

“ Are you going to dance with eyery other 
man but me?” 

“My card is almoat full, but I have the 
frentieth to spare if you would like to have 
it!’ 

It was only a square, but it was accepted 
joyfully, and they passed on. 

‘‘ What is the good of promising to defend 
you from him if you give in like that?” 
asked Cyril, in earnest remonstrance. ‘“ The 
fellow doesn’t deserve it,” 

*‘ Recollect that if it hadn't been for him 
I sage be here now,” with a deprecatory 
smile. 

‘* Webster was: there, and J’m smre old 
Milton would have plunged in after you with 
pleasure, so Armitage needn't have interfered.” 

‘You are as unreasonable as Lord Bel- 
feather ! ’’ 

j A What has that young fellow been 
up fs) ” 

| ‘*Oh, nothing!" with a slight blush. 

j 





“If I were the dearest friend I should 


another todo so when the field was already | hide- 








‘‘ What is?” innocently, 

“I don’t know,” ing, bat I’m sure 
he wants snubbing,” 

*« Like most men,” mischievously. 

* Perhaps; but there are exceptions.” 

‘*T haven’t found one.” 

* Violet, you ungrateful little minx! [']] 
deliver you up to Armitage’s tender mercies 
the next time I come across him.” 

‘Do, and somebody else will regoue me be. 
fore five minutes are over !" modding defiance, 

He was delighted to see her so cheerful, and 
drew her oat to the best of hie ability, and 
when they parted a few minutes after the 
waltz was ever he met Lady fitapleton, who 
said to him,— 

‘‘ What.a comfort it is to sed the dear child 
80 bright to-night |” 

*! Yes, ian’t it? I could fancy she was a girl 

in, in the ald house in Richmond-terrace. 
oe ey games we used to have of 
i seck!”” 
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“ Yes, and how happy she might always be 
if that husband of hera would not always be 
laying that horrid game sti. Do you know, 
4 think we shall hear of him soon. I dreamt 
of him £0 vividly last night.” 
‘* What did you dream? That he game back 
and they were both happy again.ever afier- 
wards?” 
‘‘No, I thought one of our friends, a man 
whom we are quite intimate with, was taken 
up for his murder. Horrible, waan'tit?” 
“Not our béte noir, Armitage?” with a 
smile. 
“I never could see his face, though I tried 
oyer and over again, there was always a cloud 
upon it. Now do go, and ask that poor 
Arabella Macartney to dance. I've done my 
best and introduced her to dozens of men, but 
all to. no purpose, their cards are gure to be full 
if they see a plain face!” . 
«I'd dance withan Aunt Sally if you wished 
it,” with a polite bow. 
“ You are a dear boy!” and the victim was 
at once led up to what he called ‘his sacri- 


fice.”’ 

But the plain Miss Macartney turned out to 

be a remarkably pleasant girl ; and when Cyril 
Landon, who was very particular, began the 
waltz with a sinking heart, he found that she 
danced exquisitely. Her face lighted up when 
she spoke, and a bright smile made him forget 
her plainness. , 
Before the dance was ended he asked per- 
mission to put his name down for another, 
and was quite loth to leave her till ceveral 
couples were already standing up for the one 
quadrille of the evening, and he recollected 
that he had promised to dance with his own 
dear little wife. 


was sitting by General Forrester’s side, and 
looked about everywhere for Violet and Ralph 
Armitage. When he found them:et last, he 
saw that they had already secured a vis-d-vis, 
and as the places on either side were filled, he 
had to take up a position at some distance. 
Lord Belfeather was nowhere to be seen. 
Cyril kept an uneasy look-out for some 
time, put me poiared to-see oe, _ 
looked rably py: mi ’a sterp 
face had brightened wonderfully, but the 
middle of a quadrille is not the best place for 
private conversation, so he was obliged to 
talk the conventional twaddle of ‘‘ society on 
tip-toe,”’ which was probably a relief to his 
partner. 

Mabel was much interested in a lady who 
wore some curious Indian-looking ornaments 
on her dress and in her hair, and begged her 
husband to find out her name, and all about 
her 


Cyzil always attended to the slightest wish 

expressed by his wife ; so, after depositing her 
in a qgaertable seat, he went off to find 
Lady § ton. 
a ile, most of the couples who had 
joined in the quadrille, were crowding ont of 
the room in quest of champagne or olaret-cup 
to refresh their thirsty throate. 





‘* Like his impudence ! ”’ 


As tke staircase was completely blocked, 


He fetched her from tke sofa, where she: 
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from me.”’ 

“I wish to Heaven they wer, Vidlet!” 

“Not that please,” her 
whiteness of ber¢kin. “ You always scem to 
— a 

shiver ram through him from head to 
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Violet consented to be led into the conserva- 
tory, feeling sure that her trusty allies would, 
not forget her. Ralph Armitage sat’ | 
side on & low sofa, placed against @ k- 
ground of glowing azaleas, every vein in his 
pody throbbing with intense emotion. 

How lovely she looked, her white dress 
scarcely whiter than her neok, her eyes as 
deep and true @ violet as the darkest of the 
pansies on her skirt! 


clance towards the was 

with i a “a ae 
which glimpses new 

half were to beseen. “ Not 


‘‘ What suspensd?’’ she asked, in wonder, 
fixing her eyes on his agitated face, 

“Suspense! I said nothing about suspense. 
You treat me like a dog; but that will be put 
a to a eaniens - 

“ You've nothing to complain of.” 

“ Havent I, racy a harsh voice. 
‘Do you ever look me. in the face, and give 
me asmile such as you give to Landon or 
Belfeather 2” 

* They ammse me, and you don’é.” 

‘No, I’m not fond of playing the part of 
clown or oon: but you might have a 
spark of interest in me, One day you shall— 
I swear you shall!” striking his own Knee 
with his elenched fist, whilst his eyes shone 
like livid coals. 

There waa something in his gaze that kept 
her spell-bound, although she longed to run 
away. 

“I want to go back,” she said, gently. “TI 
am afraid my aunt may be wanting me. Will 
you take me, please ?”’ 

“There is no barry. Can’t ony stay with 
me for a minute?” reproachfully. 

“T have—I have! Ob, Lord Belfeather!” 
with a gasp of relief, as his fair head parted 
the branches of the creeper, ‘‘ take me to my 
ane With fi d quick] 

“ sure,” stepping forward quickly, 
oie Ubetta We ian Utter hte ae 
pe time a suspicious glance towards Armi- 

ge. 

Ralph drew his hand across his burning 
ye i and pulled himself together with an 
effort. 

“ I will go and tell Lady Stapleton that you 
want her,” summoning a smile to his feverish 
lips,and with a bow he took himself off. 

Lord Belfeather seemed in no hurry to lose 
his chance .of a téte-a-téte. He stood quite 
still, till Violet looked up into his face with an 
cneneed smile, and asked him if he had taken 
root. 

“No; I behaved like a brate just now,’ he 
broke out passionately. ‘ What right had I 
to be jealous of Landon or anyone else? 
And on my last night, too, to make you re- 
member me always as an impertinent fool! 
‘Will yon ever forgive me?” 


To tell the truth she had been very much 
annoyed with him; but his evident penitence 
disarmed her at once. 

“ Thanks—you are too good! May I say 
good-bye to you here? I shan’t get such a 
chance again. I shall think of you wherever 
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ery 
moustaches rested softly, first on one small’ 
hand,and then the other. 

There was nothing on earth he would not 
have done at the moment—aye, and willingly 
too—for the wife that was no wife—the wife 
whom that other man had cast off. 

“ Heaven bless you! ’’ she said, witha catch 
in her breath, whilst tears of hope and grati- 
thered im her eyes, and her lips 


: 


Without a word he drew her hand once 
more a arm,and brushing aside the 
ey ae is face umusually set and grave, he 
led back into the drawing-room. 

hey were met by Cyril Landon, who said 


“Lady Stapleton says, will you send in the 
rest of the guests, and take the top of the 
table?” 

“ But auntie ought to sis there! What is 
she thinking of ?"’ said Violet, in surprise. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
WHAT WAS THE MysTeRy? 


Mrs. Sartonts did the honours with such 
grace that few Reorle asked where Lady 
Stapleton was. Champagne corks popped, 
plates clattered, tongues wagged merrily. 
Every jest was greeted with merry laughter, 
and bright eyes flashed brighter than ever 
when the right man slipped into the empty 
chair, and two heads drew closer together. 
Violet’s eyes roamed from Mabel, quietly dis- 

some aspic jelly, to Cyril, waiting 
politely, with a graver face than usual, 
on the Duchess of Kensington. 

If there were any mystery Mabel evidently 
knew nothing about it, but Cyril might; for 
he was net amusing the Duchess, as he gene- 
rally did. For a losg while she hud to attend 
to the peopleabout her, answering their jokes 
with a smile, or with some ing repartee ; 
but her mind was uneasy all the time. 

“What is the matter?” said Lord Bel- 
feather, in a low tone, after watching her face 
with keen interest. 

“I wonder so whathas become of my aunt?” 

“ Dida’t Lady Stapleton go down with the 
fiest set?” 

‘* Bat the Duchess was with the first, and 
she is here still.” 

“‘ Yes; and probably will be here wiih the 
third—if there is a third—for my mother’s 
appetite is as me as her heart,” and her son 
cast a laughing glance in the Duchess’s direc- 
tion, which made her shake her head at him. 

The supper went on cheerfully enough, 
There was a display of magnificent plate, be- 
longing to the deceased peer, and exquisite 
glass from the choicest manufactories, and 
the loveliest of flowers from countless hot- 
houses; whilst the viands were of the dain- 
tiest that Gunter could supply. The wines 
were far above the average of what is gene- 
rally met with at balls, so the men were con- 


male sex; and the women were satisfied with 
everything, perhaps because they had every- 
thing to satisfy them. 

‘*Mrs. Sartoris, you are eating absolutely 
nothing! ” 

“Indeed Iam. It is so foolish of me, but I 
feel as if something were happening. Did 
you wee Mr. Landon hurry out of the 
room ?"’ 

“No; bat perhaps it was to order some 
More champagne!” 

“No, Winter would see to that.” 

“ Then to see that the musician’s feed. He 
bas gotwach & charitable heart, and people so 


“fh! Es might bo that Cyril never forgets 
a oe ‘1? ’ te 
“That is are always rememberin 
him,” with @ you ys g 

‘then beckoned the butler to 
asked, in a low voice. 


Winter's month shat up tight, then ed, 
as if he were afraid aay tn « Geouttlt woala 


escape him against his will. 

**My lady is ma'am.” 

“Engaged? At this time of night?” her 
colour coming am@ going. ‘Is anyone with 


her?” 


are —— an un- 
impression on all these people? ”’ 
“ Will you go and ask Mr. Landon to speak 
to me?” 

‘Yes, if you promise to go back into the 
drawing-room, snd not excite yourself about 
nothing.” 

«I will do my best.” 

“‘ Tell them to strike up at once. You must 

set them going, or everything will be at a 
standstill.” 
“T hope that fellow orders you about 
enough!” said Lord Belfeather, angrily, 
when they were standing at the top of the 
ball-room. 

“Something has come over him to-night. 
look at him dancing with Mabel Landon! Iam 
sure he is terrifying her.” 

‘I believe the man’s drunk !”’ 

“No, no, not that; mad perhaps. How 
radiant Lady Jane looks!” 

« Yes, somebody must have left her a legacy. 
Evidently Armitage has beon too much for 
Mrs.. Landon, for she is deposited on a sofa 
panting.” 

** Yes, and now he is worrying his sister.” 
“Let us go and see what it is about,’’ she 
added, _— ‘and then I can scold him 
for not doing as I told him.” 

They crossed the room with difficulty, and 
when they reached the spot where Lady Jane 
had been standing, found that she and her 
brother were slowly making their way towards 
the door, talking very earnestly. 

Ralph had astonished his sister by bezging 
her to come away. She objected strongly, 
urging that it was still early, and that some of 
her best dances were yet to come off. 

“ Why should we go?”’ 

* You will be sorry for it if you don’t. You 
are not such a baby as to care about staying 
for the last!” contemptuously. 

She looked up into his face, and her heart 
almost stopped. beating. 

“Whatisit? Youare keeping something 
back!” 

©? I know nothing—I swear I don't.” 

“So shocking! Such a. dreadfal blow!” said 
a voice behind her. 

She turned eagerly, but her brother laid his 
hand upon his wrist, and absolutely dragged 
her away. And she was obliged to offer no 
resistance for fear of making a scene. 

The band was playing vigorously, but the 
strains of the Myosotis floated idly through 








“TI forgive you now,” softly. 


tent, for good wine is the special hobby of the 
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i‘! DON’T BEAT 


the emptying rooms, for with one consent the 
crowds were hurrying away. A whisper had 
passed from lip to lip, and there was a general 
movement towards Violet, who was completely 
hemmed in by the departing guests. 

Why were they going? Why did they all 
give her a pitying glance—yet say —— 
beyond an ordinary phrase of conventio 
politeness ? 

- She had to keep up a smile, whilst her heart 
was throbbing with wild anxiety,*and the 
melody of the waltz seemed to be echoing 
through ber brain like music in a nightmare. 
Lord Belfeather had gone before the general 
rush, having several things to see to before 
his early start on the morrow. Cyril was no- 
where to be seen, and even Ralp ————? 
had disappeared without waiting to say good- 
bye. She tried to comfort herself with the 
thought that if the bad news had concerned 
her she would have been the first object of 
interest, and her friends would certainly not 
have chosen that particular moment for desert- 
ing her. Mabel she spied fast asleep on a sofa, 
having sunk down quite exhausted after that 
furious galop with Mr. Armitage. Her head 
was slightly bent forward, as if she were 
smelling her bouquet, and she was evidently 
slumbering as peacefully as a child. 

Violet, p bed she loved her friend tenderly, 
was fretted by the sight of that placid sleep, 
when she herself was disturbed by wild 
anxiety. Yet she felt she would not rouse her 
for the world. 

The music ceased, the musicians looked 
round in surprise at the emptiness, and began 
to pack up their instruments with all haste, 
being anxious to secure as much of a night's 
rest as they could in the midst of their busy 
lives. 

They trooped out of the room, carrying their 
shrouded instruments with them, looking, to 
Violet’s excited fancy, like mutes at a funeral. 





Then there was prefound silence, the bril- 
liant lights in the gilded sconces seeming to 


covered sofa, and, holding out her arms, drew 





ABOUT THE BUSH!’’ VIOLET gaID, HOARSELY. ‘‘15S 


mock the emptiness. Violet stood like a statue 
under the Venetian chandelier waiting. 
Presently there was the scund of a footstep on 
the staircase, and Cyril Landon came into the 
room, 

She did not move an inch, only kept her 
eyes fixed upon his face in breathless expecta- 
tion. 

“Let me take you downstairs,” he said 
quietly, but his voice sounded odd and strange. 
**Lady Stapleton wants to speak to you in the 
boudoir.” 

She took his arm without a word, for a 
deadly fear was upon her, and she did not dare 
to ask a question. As they neared the door 
she felt as if she must find some excuse for 
delay, and turned her head towards the sofa, 
wher eMabel wassleeping in happy unconscious- 
ness of all that was passing. 

‘* Your wife,” she said, and it seemed as if 
her voice had changed as much as Cyril’s, for 
her throat felt dry as a chip. Cyril looked 
towards his young wife, and his face softened. 

‘* I will come back,” he said, and stepped out 
on the landing. 

There was a knot of footmen standing in 
the hall, but Winter made @ sign to them, and 
they all withdrew to a distance whilst he 
opened the door of the boudoir in solemn 
silence. Violet turned her face to Cyril, and 
her lips parted, but no words came from them. 

A kindly pressure of the small hand that 
rested on his arm was his only answer to the 
mute question. 

One glance assured her there was no one in 
the room but Lady Stapleton. If a French- 
man had been there he had already departed. 

There was @ small tray on the table with a 
decanter and two wine-glasses, one of which 
had been used. The fire burnt low in the 
ornamental grate, as if no one had had time 
or thought to replenish it, and Lady Staple- 
ton shivered as she rose slowly from the velvet- 

















JACK DEAD?’’| 


Violet close to her motherly breast, S8y1Dg 
pitifally,— 

‘Oh, my poor child!” 

Violet would not let her head be drawn 
down, but putting her hand under her aunt’s 
chin, compelled her to turn her face towards 
hers. 

** Tell me the worst, I can bear it,” she said, 
in a hard, cold voice utterly anlike her 


own. 

‘** You have not seen your husband for a long 
while,” said Lady Stapleton, pulling her down 
beside her on the sofa, and stroking her soft 
brown hair as if she were a child, whilst her 
own lips trembled, and tears rained from her 
eyes; “‘and you've grown quite accustomed to 
being without him ?” ‘ 

No answer, but the stony gaze of a pair of 
eyes which seemed wondrous large. 

Poor Lady Stapleton! It was a hard task, 
and she did not know how to get through it. 
Cyril made her a sign to be quick, for he saw 
that Violet's apparent calm was not true com- 
posure, but the result of nerves strung to the 
highest pitch, and the longer she was kept in 
a state of dread expectation the less her 
strength would be able to bear the final 
blow. 

“If he never came back again,” began 
Lady Stapleton, but Violet stopped her, press- 
ing both her hands in a clasp of iron,— __ 

‘Don’t beat about the bush,” she said, 
hoarsely. ‘Is Jack dead ?” r 

Then Cyril took up a travelling-cap which 
was lying on the sofa, and held it out to her. 

«This was found on the shore of a French 
lake!” 

“He drowned himself!" with a , and & 
choking spasm in the throat. ‘ Oh, eaven I 
did he hate me as much as that?” and with a 
shudder passing from head tofoot she hid ber 
face on her aunt's shoulder, and there was an 
awful silence broken only by a woman's sobs. 


(To be continued.) 
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[ARE THEY GONE, DOCTOR?” GLADYS CRIED, AS SHE CAME FROM THE HOUSEKEEPER’S ROOM.] 


NOVELETTE.] 


LIGHT IN DARKNESS. 
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CHAPTER I, 


It was five years and more, the villagers 

said, that the shutters had been closed in 
Dunreigh Park, the late lord having died at 
that time, since which the lawyers had been 
employed in endeavouring to discover the 
whereabouts of the son, who, until his death 
could be proved, remained heir to the princely 
estate, coveted though it be by those who 
would, were Guy Daunreigh really dead, have 
become possessed of the title and broad lands 
appertaining thereto. 
_ But strong, fine men of seven-and-twenty, 
in the fall enjoyment of health, and all that 
is required to make life enjoyable, do not 
usually go off, even to oblige relatives anxious 
to step into the dead man’s shoes; and thus 
it was with Guy, who, at the time of his 
father’s decease, was travelling in the East— 
not until he returned to the hotel he occupied 
when in Paris, four years after, finding, from 
a letter which waited him there, that the sad 
event had occurred. 

There had been # scene during their last 
meeting, and the old lord had been heard to 
say, when the door closed on his son, he never 
wished to seé his face again. That day week 
he died ; his only prayer his sole cry for the 
boy he had driven from him. 

But no one knew where he had gone, al- 
though there was a rumour it was not alone; 
and various surmises were raised as to the 
cause of the quarrel between father and son, 
when it was known that Gladys Muntrone, 
governess to the Rector’s children, had disap- 
peared at the same time. 

And now, five years after, every prepara- 





tion was being made to welcome home the 
young lord. For weeks the workpeople and 
charwomen had been engaged in cleaning 
within the mansion itself, under the superin- 
tendence of Mrs. Long, the housekeeper ; and 
the —_ spring sun, resting on the fresh 
_ windows, made them to glitter like 

iamonds beneath its rays, which slantei off 
to the bright soft grass, and the trees budding 
with their new, young life. 

‘*And so he’s expected to-morrow, Mr, 
Sheeney,” an old woman was saying to the 
carpenter, who was erecting a triumphal arch, 
on which an immense welcome, in red and 
white, was to be placed as it stood near the en- 
trance to the Park itself. 

‘“* Yes,’’ was the reply, ‘and if the sun only 
shines as he’s a doin’ now, missus, it'll bea 

ay day for Dunreigh, I can tell ye,” and Mr. 

Iheeney proceeded to knock until the sound of 
his hammer started each songster in the Dun- 
reigh Woods. 

“ They're a going to take out the hosses,” 
he continued, ‘‘and twelve young fellows are 
to draw the carriage which is to bring him 
from the station, while the school-children are 
to bs placed each side of the way, one, the 
prettiest of the lot, to present him with an 
address, drawn up by the parish folks, bidding 
him welcome home.” 

‘*An’ so he ain’t married, arter all?” the 
other said. 

‘* Not that folks know on,’ was the reply ; 
“but o’ course you remember, mother, what 
was said when he left the Park all of a sud- 
den now five year ago?”’ 

‘*T should think I do,” the old woman an- 
swered! ‘ Why I remember when he was a 
tiny fellow, not that height,” and she measured 
the distance from the ground, ‘over twenty 
year back, when I was under-housemaid up 
at the house, and he with his long golden ring- 
lets hanging down his back!” 

Just then a young lady was seen approach- 
ing, and Mrs. Gallon turned, curtseying as 





the former advanced, whilst Sheeney left off, 
and touched his hat. 

‘‘ Good-day, miss,” he said, ‘‘you see I’ve 
laid ’em on pretty thick,” and he pointed to 
where he had been nailing the green shrubs on 
the arch. 

* So I see,” she replied, ‘and I thought you 
might be ready for the banner,” and she dis- 
|e wy a strip of red, on which ‘‘ Welcome 

ome ’’ had been worked in white. é 

‘“‘ Well, miss, the Rector was a’thinkin’ wi’ 
me, it would be better to leave a’doin’ that 
till the mornin’, not that I sees much chance 
o’ rain,’ and Sheeney looked up at the bright, 
blue sky, from which the sun apparently 
laughed down at him at the idea. P 

“Well, perhaps you are right,” the girl re- 
plied; and then she refolded the crimson 
strip, when, after praising the work of the 
carpenter, and passing a few words with the 
old woman, she moved away, leaving the same 
in his care. 

For some moments the two watched her re- 
treating form, and then the latter turned to 
where Sheeney, who had completed his task, 
was gathering his tools together, preparatory 
to going home. * 

“ She's the sweetest young lady I ever cast 
eyes on!” he said, to his companion, whilst 
throwing his bag over his shoulder; ‘an’ if 
the young lord ain’t wed, she’s the one who'd 
make a bonny Lady Dunreigh ; an’ I do believe 
you were a’thinkin’ the same, mother,” he 
added, as he turned with a laugh to Mrs. Gal- 
lon, whose eyes still followed the graceful 


‘figure of the clergyman's daughter, until the 


last ripple of her yellow hair had passed out 
of sight. 

“ Lor’, Mr. Sheeney, how you do talk!’’ she 
answered, “just as if Lord Dunreigh would 
marry onyone who warn’t a born ‘ my lady!’ 
No, I was a’thinkin’ how time flew ; Miss Inez 
there, but a wee thing in short frocks, when 
Mr. Guy used to go to the Rectory afore he 
went away, and now she’s a grown-up young 
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lady, an’,” here the old woman paused, “ I was 
@ wonderin’ what he would think of her?” 
** Think of her!’’ queried the other. ‘* What 
ceuld he think other than she is beantifulas a 
ictur’, and good as she is beautiful! Bunt 
ere we are, mother,” he added, as they had 
reached the gate leading to bis cottege; “so 
qaiteese Tonly hope we may have a fine 
od.a fine day they 
a y they had, when the chimes 
of Dunreigh (a present from @#he late Jord) 
burst forth jovoualy on the ees. which 
was soon filled with the a @f 


| 
[ 
ie Fe 


: 
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“You have had a glorious reception, my 
lord! " Mr. Massinghem said, whilst walking 
beside him on the soft grass, with Inez hang- 
ing nervously on his arm, afraid to lift her 
pretty eyes to her old playmate, who had so 
changed from the Guy she had expected to 
meet. 

The latter turned as his former tutor, the 
Rector, thus addressed him, 

‘Please don’t you call me that,” he said. 
“If all my old friends are going to address 
me in the same fashion I shall just tell 
Thomas to up my traps, and be off again. 
In fact, I don’t think I should ever have come 
back at all had they not made me—the lawyers, 
I mean,” and he kicked a stone impatiently 
aside. “‘ Now my father is gene the place has 


no further fascination for me, However, I ' 
suppose it was the right thing to do,” he | 


added. “But here we are. Come in, Reetor, 
and be the first to partake of my hospitality.” 

They had reached the principal entrance 
now, and as they ascended the broad white 
steps the servants of the household could be 
eeen ranged each side of the spacious hall to 
give welcome to their future master. 

Mrs. Long had been years in the service, 
having been retained after the late Jord’s 
death, with one or two of the others, as care- 
taker, until it was decided who ehould succeed 
to the title. 

She had known Guy when, as a tiny tyrant, 
he held sway over all in the house, shedding 
more tears for him when in his wild temper 
he turned his back on his home than the 
father, who from that day never named him, 
until at the last, the suffering he had endured 
the five years which in till his death, 
showed itself, then too late, in the piteous ac- 
cents in which he called for the son he had 
discarded. 

“* Weleome to Dunreigh, my lord !” she said, 
advancing, the tears glistening in her eyes. 
“ This is, indeed, a heppy day!” 

She held out her hand, which was cordially 
grasped by Guy, no less moved than the old 
lady herself, as the sight of her kind, faith- 
ful face awakened memories in the . 
when, after a few pleasant words to the 
ohare, he arm 4 where everything had 

n prepa or his reception, followed b 
Mr, Massingham and Inez. om ay 

“«My lord* with everyonet’” he said, 
almost irritably, more to himself than his com- 
panion, and then, as the Rector entered within 
the noble apartment, he pressed the hand of 


the latter, adding cheerfalty, “With you, ‘at _ 





ward to where, from the 


of an ae which was to 
amongst poor, whilst a grand 
the superinten 


ven to the tenantry on the estate. 
ge 

the 
50 @ltered 


GBAPTER Zi. 
Pave weeks d simee 
his inheritance, rumours were @float #hat 
his he same was abent to beeontested. 


such confirmed by the frequent visita of 
Mr. , the lawger to the estate, whowag 
the enly guest at the Park since the 
accession of the former to the title. by 

But these reports were looked upon by most. 
of the residents in the neighbourhood, and 
Mr. Massingham in particular, aemere 


sent lord to be the same Gay he 
when as & child of four years he had under- 
taken his teition at the express wish of Lady 
Donreigh during her last illness. . 

There was a certain connection between 
the families by marriage, which, although tke 
relationship was so remote as never to be 
alluded to by the Rector, gave to her ladyship 
a plea for doing many little acts of kindness 
which otherwise might have savoured of 
_- e, and thus, when requiring a 
atorfor her son, Mr. Massingham was selected 





appointed in his former pupil as he was sur- 
priced at the change whi come over him'; 
and at times there would recur to his mind 
the story which was rife when he so suddenly 
left his father's roof, that he did so in company 
with Gladys Muntrone, a story he had alwaya 
pooh, poohed, from the fact that the lady in 
question was in years old enough to he his 
mother; but whatever the truth might be, it 
was certain both disappeared at the same time, 
and from then he heard no more of his late 
governess, 

Daring the weeks that followed his return, 
Guy Duareigh took but little interest in the 
estate to which he had succeeded, the steward 
continuing to follow his own inclination with- 
out as Mrs. Long did within; and therefore 
it was with no little surprise that, one morn 
ing, when summoned to the library, that lady 
Decame aware that her services would be re- 
quired no longer. 


open 
— nervously over and over whilst speak- 
g. 


Se eee ae rere eee 


tears starting to her eyes,— 


dismissed ?”’ : 


past, § But Guy still toyed with theopen letter, not 
caring to meet the look he knew heshonld 
find on hor faithfal face; then, as she pressed 


. him for an answer,— 


‘Oh, no, Mrs. Long,” he said; “ buf,” and 
‘ ghe noted the hot blood rush to his temples, 


, “an old friend of my late father in 


great] 
reduced circumstances, has begged of ay 
give her the post, and I cannof very weil 


' refuse 


least, let me be Guy still?” leading her for- 
tionnihaing mode feuaae aenmieen} <t 
see preparations g made for 
be divided 


dence of the steward was to be 


talk, farthere could be no.dls the pre-| 


on was seated by the table, on which an 
etter lay before him, and he turned the 


For some seconds the woman stood petri- 
fied, then advancing nearer to his lordship, the 


* Havel failed in my duty, my lord,” she 
asked, “that after thirty years I should be 


—_—— 


‘* And I am to go after thirty years to make 
room for a stranger?” she answered. 
hat he would recall his words stil] 
made Ainger, but no reply coming she 
turned, @eapair depicted on her countenance ; 
anda gorsew she was unable to control burst. 
| ing forth im Ditter-sobs, as with tottering steps 


‘to! shammoved towards the door, ons moment look. 


ingbackemthe man whom she had loved as 
her own gon, and then she closed the eame 


Sasid Set Ale) AateGiieess ef her msieeating toctete 
‘o-manm eomnis’ in | Gapraniead bis bond. 

























“Boor eid woman!” he said, “it is hard 


of telling 


**Grapys Muntrone.” 


‘‘ A month from to-day,” Guy repeated, as 
he reclosed the epistle. ‘‘ How I wish I had 
never been persuaded to enter into such a mad 
scheme!’’ and then refolding the same, he 
placed itin his breast-pocket, and determined to 
saunter towards the Rectory. 

A bright Jane’ sun was shining o'er hill 
and glade, the air Iaden with the perfume of 
roses, some growing on the many trees dotted 
here and there amid the garden walks, whilst 
others trailed in luxurious profusion over 
arbours and trellis work ; but Guy's favourite 

th was one which led from the Park to the 

ry, where each side flowers of varied 
tints were tastefully arranged in the neatly- 
raked borders, whilst above was a complete 
avenue of interlaced branches, from which a 
chorus of tiny songsters re-echoed in the 


summer air. 

As a boy how often he had traversed the 
same im pursuance of his studies, until, as he 
grew older, a something far more attractive 
tham lessons had led his footsteps in the same 
direction; and now it was Inez, the girl with 
whom he had played in those happy school- 
days, who was the attraction still. 

“Oht if I conld only tell her the truth!” 
he thought, as he ked along, a butterfly 
gaily dancing on in front, until Guy found 
himself envying the insect the life it so much 
enjoyed, tifl thinking of the one rough wind 
whieh would cast it to the ground, and the 
heedless touch which would deprive it of its 
beanty forever. Bat then there would be no 
one but itself to suffer, he considered ; whilst 
he, in his sorrow, must bring grief on her 
he so fondly loved. 

“ Yes ; after all, old fellow, I envy you,” he 
said, to the butterfly, and then he opened the 
gate leading to the Rectory. . 

Inez was seated beneath a shady tree, the 
book she had been reading lying listlessly on 
her lap, whilst her eyes, with a far-ajway look 
in their blue depths, were gazing on space. — 

“ A penny for your thoughts, Inez!” he said, 
she starting as he advanced stealthily behind, 
and touched her on the shoulder. 

‘T don't think they are worth it,” she an- 
swered; ‘‘but lam so glad you are come 
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Guy, Ifeltsolonely. Papa has gone to sce an 
old woman who is dying.” 

** An old parishioner ? ” he asked. 

‘No, dear!” was the reply. ‘It seems she 
icon: eos spmadius. ib ip dhe aequeoer 

i ar. 
hood, that she knows who is the real lord, 
and when the title to the estate comes to be 
disputed she will give evidence,” 

“Dhen she means to sayI am not Lord 
Dunreigh?” Guy said, smiling. “ That's 
pleasant to begin with; and, of course; that 
being the ease, Inez, you will have nothing 
more to do with me?” 


feet, whilst she lovingly passed her hand over 
his hair, not till then raising his eyes from 
the soft green. : 

“If you were a beggar to-morrow I shonld 
love you just thesame!”’ she answered ; * bat 
— true, Guy, what they say, is it ?”’ she 


re. * 

‘* When you tell me what they do say,” he 
—, ‘ST shall be better able to decide.” 

The colour rushed to the girl's face; she 
could dot bring herself to tell him ever then 
the gossip- which had hecome circulated within 
the last three weeks. 

“Oh! it ie nothing, Guy, dearest!” she an- 
swered, ‘‘only wicked stories made up by 
wicked people, and that horrid unele of yours, 
who wants te get Dunreigh fo: his own son.” 

“ Bat Inez; that what they sey is 
true—that I aman usurper, a——” 

He had risen to his feet now, looking down 
on the girl with her eyes lifted to his own, 
and the sunlight falling on her hair, turning it 
to burnished gold ; then he guzed around 
to where the broad lands of Dunreigh stretched 


_far and wide, with the river at its foot spark- 


ling and glimmering in the distance—those 
t+we that heloved better than all, Inez and the 
home of his birth, knowing not the moment 
he might lose them beth. 

“ "t talk like-that, Guy,” she said, “I 
know it ia not true,” and she was about to 
impart the story current in the neighbourhood, 
= an eee approaching. 

“ Here is papa !”’ cried ; ‘‘ now we shall 
hear-all about it.” 

Bat they heard very little, for the Rector 
was mere than usually reserved, speaking 
nothing of the w: to whom he had been 
sammoned farther than that she was dead, 
and he was very thankful that she had sent 
for him, before it was teo late, 

“Bat Ihave just seén Mrs. Long,” he 
added. “ Poor old lady, she seems awfully cut 
ap. What isit all ebout, Guy? I never was 
so surprised in my life as when she told me 
she was Sesteond your service.” 

‘*T vegret the parting as much as she does 
herself, but there waa no other course open to 
me,” the other answered, and then they moved 
towards the house, Mr. Massingham saying, 
as he followed his lordship within,— 


“Of course you know best, but I hope you 


have not madea mistake. Theadvice I give, 
Guy, is that of a friend. Let her remain.” 


— 


CHAPTER Iii. 


On his return home, Lord Dunreigh at once 
wrote @ reply to the letter he had reeeived 
the previous day, in which he named his 
intention to aejen the Reotor’s suggestion, 
end retain the services of his father's old and 
trusted servant; that from ons or twe hints 
let fall by the former, he began te feel he had 
nothing to fear; bnt the reply which followed 
settled his determination, and a few days 
after Gladys. Muntrone was installed as 
housekeeper, Mrs. Long not even being per- 
mitted to remain the time specified. 

‘“ T will see Mr, Strutt,’ the former said, 
when that gentleman calied at the Park, not 
long after, and much to the astonishment of 
the other servants, she was closeted with him 
and aa in the library fully two hours on his 
Qrrival. 








What transpired at the conference was not 
known, but there was a triumphant look on 
the face of the woman, whilst the lawyer 
sesured the red tape around some papers he 
held with an air of satisfaction, Guy alone 
appearing sad and depressed, as they emerged 
from the library, 

“Now what do you think of your cousin’s 
chance to oust you from Dunreigh ?”’ she 
agked, when later on Mr. Strutt, having left, 
she returned to the room where his lordship 
= remained. aby 

e was seate the open window, i 
out on the quiet scene before him; cthed 
grown 80 still in the closing summer day, and 
he was gazing vacantly where he had but a 
few moments since watched the sun as he 
sank beneath the purple clonds thinking of 
Inez, and how she would despise him did she 
know hig guilty seoret, and how much happier 
he would be with the weight of the same re- 
moved from his mind, 

Then a resolve to break the fetters which 
bound him made him start to his feet, when 
the hand of Gladys fell on his shoulder, 

“Did you hear what I said?” she asked, 

He turned, and at that moment almost 
hated the woman before him, 

‘“* Yes,” he said, “and I wish from my heart 
that I had never returned ; but it ig not too 
late — now,” he added. ‘I can leave Dun- 
reigh.’ 

Leave Dunreigh |” she exclaimed. “ Are 
you mad ora fool? And what do you think 
people will say I should like toknow? That 

ou are an impostor, and you will be followed, 
brought back, and punished for taking posses- 
sion of another man’s property, and using 
another man’s title.” 

“ But if I can prove that I acted in ignor- 
ance?” 

“ Ignorance, bah! ‘Who would believe 
you?” she added. ‘You must be out of your 
senses.” 

When perceiving that her words seemed to 
have no effect on him, she brought forward a 
more powerful agent to her scheme, as in 
gentler tones she continued, her dark eyes 
looking searchingly into his,— 

‘What of Inez—do you think she would 
helieve you innocent?” she asked. 

“T do,” he answered. 

‘You do!” was the reply. “When I go 
with my story to her father, giving him proof 
of we words, as I did you, when I told you 

who I waa five years before Lord Dunreigh’s 
death, what do you think then?” 

The bitter sarcasm in her tone was not lost 
on her listener, this woman who had a cruel 
wrong to avenge, whilst he, but a tool in her 
hands, had to suffer more, far more, than she. 

But the freedom in her tone changed as the 
door opened, and a. servant entered with 
lighted lamps, when moving from where she 
had been standing near to Guy, — 

“ Then you will not require me further, my 
lord?” she said, and casting a significant 
look behind her, left the room. 

Relieved from her presence the former re- 
viewed in his mind all that had passed from 
the day he returned to the Park as Lord Dun- 
reigh ; and although it was only jasely, owing 
to some papers discovered in the writing of 
his dead father, that the. title to the estate was 
disputed, still he had already wearied of the 
litigation, and only when under the influence of 
Gladys Muntrone was it that his resolution 
to withdraw from the contest wavered. 

Each stone, each blade of grass, was dear to 
him, wrought as they were with memories of 
his happy boyhood ; but he would gladly have 
resigned all for one moment’s peace of mind 
and Inez’s love, the fear of losing the latter 
being the one great power to urge him to still 
give up his claim. 

A few days later Mr. Maseingham called, 
having something of impestonce to communi- 
cate; and on being conducted to the library, 
where his lordship was, he was not a little sur- 
priced to‘come face to face with the new house- 
keeper as she emerged from the seme. 


Astonishment for the mcment deprived him 
of epeech, and the Jatter brushed by, thinkin 
she was unrecognised, but although years had 
brought a change to the once Landsome face, 
still it was impossible brut that he should again 
know Gladys Muntrone. 

Guy arose from the seat he occupied when 
the Rector was announced, who could not fail 
to see the nervousness in his manner as he 
held out his hand to him. 1 

«Excuse me, Rector,” he said, seeing the 
impression the same had made on his visitor, 
“but Iam not very well, and I was just giving 
some orders as to what I could fancy in the 
culinary line when you came in.” 

Mr. Massingham scarcely noticed his remark, 
av he took a seat opposite to that which the 
younger man had resumed, his thoughts lead- 
ing him to wonder what could the tie possibly 
be which existed between the woman he had 
just passed and Lord Dunreigh—that she who 
was supposed to have shared his flight, five 
= before, should now be installed as 

usekeeper at the Park ! 

“Guy,” he said at last, seeing that his 
silence was not unobserved, ‘I have known 
you from a boy—a baby I may say, for you 
were but four years old when your mother 
died, and for her sake even now I study your 
interestsasmy own, When you left Danreigh 
Park, nearly six years since, every one believed 
it was in company with Gladys Muntrone, 
then governess to my little Inez. To-day I find 
her here in your house, in your room, Tell me 
what position she holds in this establish- 
ment ? Poudrsiess you think it is no business 
of mine,” he continued, as he saw a look of 
defiance pass over his companion’s features. 
“Maybe it is not, but until you choose to 
inform me what hold that woman has on you 
I must retract the promise I made togive you 
my darling, my Inez.” 

At the mention of Inez, a spasm of pain 
for a moment was visible in the twitching of 
the mouth, as Guy raised his eyes almost 
beseechingly to the Rector’s face; then, after a 
few seconds,— 

“She is my housekeeper,” he answered. 

‘“‘ Your housekeeper!” the other exclaimed, 
“ Mrs. Long, an old and faithful cervant, dis- 
missed that this woman might take her place! 
Can this be true, Guy? And was it with her 
that yeu fled from Dunreigh, that you spent 
five years away from home and country, _ 
returning when you acceded to the title, an 
could let reign here as mistress. 

Mr. Massingbam! And Guy advanced to 
where the Rector, having arisen, was in the 
act of resuming his hat, previous to bidding 
him good-bye. All anger had left him now, 
as gently placing his hand on the elder man’s 
shoulder, he asked him to hear what he had 


ray. 

‘‘Gladys Muntsone is here,’ he went on, 
“and off and on I have been with her ever 
since I left Dunreigh, some years back, but 
that there is cnr sin between us before 
Heaven I swear it is false.’’ 

“And you refuse to tell me then what the 
tie is which binds you to each other?’ 

a moment Lord Denreigh stood 
irresolnte, wishing—longing—to unburden his 
mind to his old friend, when the door opened 
gently, and Gladys appeared. 

She cast one glance from her dark eyes—a 
look he could not mistake. 

“I beg your pardon, my lord,” she said, 
“but I thought you were disengaged, and 
would be able tosip alittle beef-tea,”” The next 
moment she was gone, and Mr. Massingham 
again turned to the latter,— 

‘*Then you refuse to tell me further ?'’ he 


said. 

“I eannot,” was the reply, when with a 
eold ‘‘ good bye, my lord,” the Rector went 
out—outinto the bright sunshine and soft 
summer air, where birds sung blithely, and 
sweet-scented flowers cast their perfume over 
the Danreigh grounds, leaving Guy, who owned 





them all, alone in his misery. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


For days after he saw nothing of his old 
tutor, and although he had several times 
called at the Rectory, neither Mr. Massing- 
ham nor his daughter were ever at home, and 
it was with a heavy heart that he would re- 
turn to beg of Gladys to release him from the 
oath he had taken to keep her secret and 
his. 

But shé was inexorable, and so the weary 

days passed on, the monotony of which was 
only broken by Guy being called to London 
respecting the impending suit ; and so nervous 
= irritable had he become that even Mr, 
Strutt— notwithstanding that the first counsel 
in the land had been engaged on his client's 
side—began to fear for the result, and had 
even thrown out hints that the evidence on 
the other hand was so overwhelming that he 
felt half inclined to withdraw from the case. 
, But notwithstanding,all he had at stake, 
the impatience evinced by the lawyer, and the 
fury of Gladys, which he had to encounter on 
these occasions, nothing could remove the 
apathy which had gradually come over him. 

If he could only have seen Inez, he knew— 
he felt—that in spite of his oath, at the risk of 
all, he would have revealed everything, and 
thrown himself on her love for the rest. 

It was on one of these odcasions, when more 
than usually despondent, on his return from 
the metropolis, that he sat down, intending 
to write a fall confession to Mr. Massing- 
ham. The day had been hot and sultry, and 
the cool breeze which played in at the win- 
dow of the library seemed doubly refreshing 
after the intense heat of the crowded streets. 

The housekeeper was unaware of bis re- 
turn, and he had given orders to the servant 
who opened the door to him that he was not to 
be disturbed, that he had dined in town, and 
further than wine and biscuits, which were 
to be taken to him to the former, he required 
nothing. 

For some moments he sat looking out on 
the wide expanse of velvet-green, with the 
thin, silvery streak of blue, where the water 
flowed in the distance, whilst the shades of 
evening came gradually creeping over all, 
the songs of the birds hushed and still, 
and yet not a line written on the paper 
he had placed before him. 

**I don’t know what to think of it,” he said, 
at last, his own voice seeming to him strange, 
whilst he raised his hand and passed it across 
his eyes ; “‘ but I cannot see a letter, and my 
head is going round like a windmill,” when 
after making another attempt to write with 
the same effect, he threw aside the pen, letting 
his tbrobbing templesrest on the former, whilst 
they beat— beat alike to burst. 

How long he remained thus he conld not 
tell. All bad become so quiet, even the bleating 
sheep gone to their rest, and nothing to be 
heard but the gentle soughing of the wind and 
the whispering of the leaves in the branches 
overhead, whilst a passing breeze, like the 
ong of an angel’s wing, played with his dark 

air. 

Gradually his head drooped—drooped until 
his arms, falling too, made a pillow for it on 
the table by which he was seated ; and then 
he dreamt of Inez, whose image was ever pre- 
sent with him. He was on a bed of sicknese, 
around which forms were moving to and fro, 
and he could hear a man’s voice giving direct- 
tions to them as to what they were to do, 
whilst a girl kneeling by his side held his 
hand in hers, and he could feel her tears fall 
on his hot skin. He could touch her soft silky 
hair, winding it round bis fingers, but all was 
dark as night; he knew his eyes were open, 
but they were rayless, and when he would have 
gazed on the face he so fondly loved, there was 
but_a sob, a sigh to tell him she was there, and 
the one faint gleam of light in his darkness 
was gone, 

‘Why, Gay, you will catch your death of 

old, sleeping here by the open window !” 

It was Gladys who spoke; she had been told 

the butler, who had gone in to see if his 


asked. 
’ And Mr. Massingha 





lordship required lights, that he was afraid 
the latter must be ill; he seemed so cwanee, 
and was moaning, with his head laid on the 
table. 

At the sound of her voice he awoke with a 
start, anda wild, unnatural — in his eyes. 

“What a time I must have been asleep!" 
he said; “I felt very tired when I came home, 
and could no longer withstand the drowsiness 
which has been over me all day. Tell DavisI 
shall retire early.” 


‘*But you have had nothing to eat,’ the 


woman answered ; ‘and until I was told you 
were asleep here I had no idea you had re- 
turned, or I should have come before to hear 
what is going on—what they are doing now.” 

“I can only tell you that they have incon- 
testible proofs to bring forward,” was the reply. 
“It was folly to contest the point from the 
commencement ; but, for Heaven’s sake, don't 
worry me about it now,” and he pressed his 
hands to his temples, vainly endeavouring to 
still their mad beating. 

“What isthe matter? Are you not well?” 
she asked. 

But there was no ly ; the weary eyes had 
again closed. Lord eigh appeared un- 
conscious to all around him, whilst his house- 
keeper watched, a half-terrified look on her 
face, as she listened to his héavy breathing. 

“Ts he going to be ill?” she aecked herself 
aloud, and the sound of her voice in the still- 
ness which had momentarily reigned within 
the apartment aroused the sleeper. 

He arose with an effort, throwing off the 
lethargy which had overcome him, when, say- 
ing he would go to bed, he bid her ring for his 
valet, and shortly after left the room. 

The next day (ill-news rides apace) all Dun- 
reigh knew that his lordship was danger- 
ously ill; that, in addition to the family doctor, 
advice had been sent for from London, and 
the gravest fears were prevalent as to his 
chances of recovery. 

And Inez was seated beneath ihe shade of 
the same tree where they both, but a few 
weeks since, had sat together—she with the 
sun on her bright hair, turning it to gold, and 
the love-light in her blue eyes, and he looking 
up to her face, to read there the answer to all 
his hopes. And when the sad tidings reached 
her now, in that spot, a wave of reproach to 
her father who had made her to doubt his 
faith, flowed through her mind. 

“Oh! Guy, my love, my love!” It was all 
her _ could utter, as, with her heart break- 
ing, all the love of her life went out to him, 
tossing and moaning on his bed of pain. 

And the July afternoon passed on, unti! the 
warm sun sank to rest in his bed of gold, 
leaving but the grey and purple to tell of his 
past glory; and still she sobbed on the soft, 
green grass, sobbed out the grief which was 
making her wish that she could die with him. 

And then a gentle hand lifted her from the 
turf, which she had made wet with her tears, 
and a kindly voice bid her lean on him for 
support. As he led her within he had no need 
to ask her sorrow, for had he not seen her day 
by duy grieving her young life away for the 
man he thought unworthy of her love ? 

“Is she still there with him, father?” she 


m shrank from telling 

her the truth, the while he could not bring 

his lips to speak a lie. 

— Muntrone was still at Dunreigh 
ark, 





CHAPTER V. 


Tr was typhoid fever in its worst form, they 
said, that had attacked the young lord, and 
for weeks, the weary days and restless nights, 
made the watchers by his bedside to tremble 
for the life which hung in the balance. 

“You had better see him, Rector,” Dr. 
Evans, the family physician said, when at 
last a ray of reason had come to the fevered 
brain of his patient, and, in reply to bis urgent 





wish, that gentleman had gone in quest of 
Mr. Massin . 

The latter was seated in his study when the 
doctor was announced, looking careworn and 
sad, for he had loved. Guy—the boy he had 
taught from a child—as though he were his own 
son; and then the double sorrow of seein 
Inez fading away before his eyés made him 
feel with greater grief the circumstances 
which had arisen to hinder him from being 
as he would otherwise have been, the first to 
visit him in his sickness. 

“In fact,” the former continued, noticing 
the hesitation on the part of the other, “1 do 
not shrink from saying that I believe you 
hold his life in your hands. Doubtless there 
is something on his mind with which you are 
connected, your name was the first on hie lips 
when the delirium left him, and that there 
has been some terrible misunderstanding I 
am convinced from a few words he let fall.” 

‘* A misunderstanding Lord Dunreigh might 
easily have set right,’ was the rejoinder, 
“had he told me that which, standing in the 
Ss he did to me as my future son-in-law, 

had a right to know.” 

“What place does Gladys Muntrone hold in 
nit Puan ot bommdboapa the Docto: lied 

bi + of ‘ho ,” the Doctor replied. 
“ What on earth are ty driving at, Rector ? 
Now, we have been old friends for years, and 
you surely don’t wish to make me believe that 
there is any other tie than that of employer 
and employed between Mrs. Muntrone and 
Lord Dunreigh?” 

“* You remember the scandal some five years 
ago, doctor, when they both left Dunreigh to- 
gether ?’’ the Rectoranswered ; ‘‘a fact Guy has 
never denied, even admitting they have been 
with each other ever since ; and then no sooner _ 
does he accede to the title than he dismisses 
an old and faithful servant to place her in the 
vacant position! Iloved Guy,” he continued, 
seeing the p zzled expression on the face of 
his companion, ‘‘loved him as my own son; 
but what would you—what am I to think?” 

‘It isa question I am unable to answer. 
That there is. some mystery in connection with 
her presence I do not deny ; but that it is what 
you insinuate I do not for a moment enter- 
tain. However, Rector, let it be whatit may,” 
and the doctor advanced to where Mr. Mag- 
singham was seated, nervously turning the 
pages of an open book which lay at his elbow, 
‘you are a clergyman. Surely you will not 

use to see him? Remember, Lord Dun- 
reigh is not yet out of danger; the very fact 
of your refusal may cause his death |” 

he argument was @ strong one, and had 
the desired effect, when but a short time 
elapsed before he entered the room in which 
the sick man lay, nor could he suppress a 
start on witnessing the change which the cruel 
fever had brought to his features. ‘ 

His face was pale and sunken, whilst his 
eyes were dull and soulless; and although he 
turned his head at the sound of his voice his 
hand wandered over the coverlet until the 
Rector took it in his own. ‘ 

“Tam indeed grieved to see you like this, 
Guy,” he said, and then he sat down by the 
bed, the latter having expressed a wish they 
should be left alone. 

“ Are they all gone ?” he asked, after a few 
moments, and the door had closed lastly on 
the trained nurse, when, on Mr. Massingham 
answering in the affirmative,— ’ 

“Then draw up the blind, Rector, will 
you?” he said; “it will not bé so dark then, 
will it?” 

“It is not dark,” was the reply, ‘‘and the 
blinds are all raised,” and then, for the first 
time, the painful truth became known to the 
former—Guy Dunreigh was blind! oe. 

“Ah! I forgot!” he said, whilst in his 
weakness the tears started to his sightless 
eyés. ‘I shall never see you again, Rector. 

“Qh! don’t say so, Guy!” the other re- 
plied. “You cannot tell, it may be but 
temporary affliction—you may in time recover 
your sight.” 

“There is no hope,” he answered, a sad 
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smile passing over his wasted countenance, 
«« bus the loss of that is more easy to bear than 
that which I have suffered since our last meet- 
ing. I don’t mean my illness,’ he con- 
tinued, thinking his companion might suppose 
he alluded to the saine, ‘“‘ but that after all the 
years you have known me, Rector—the boy 
you taught, the lad I was foolish enough to 
think you loved, that you should doubt me 
caused me more pain than all that through 
which I have passed in the long, weary weeks 
which have followed.” 

‘Tf I have wronged you, Guy, may Heaven 
forgive me!” Mr. Massingham replied ; ‘‘ but 
what could I think when I saw Gladys Mun- 
trone beneath your roof, and you refused to 
tell me the true position she held, but that 
there were other relations between you than 
servant and master I could ngt doubt.” 

‘‘ And Inez?” he asked. 

‘+ Has never ceased to believe in you,’’ was 
the rejoinder, “‘ for she has loved you, believ- 
ing in you eti!l, until she has become but the 
shadow of her former self; and how gladly 
would I bring sunshine to her heart if you 
would but confide in me this story which is 
thus making a wreck of two lives.” 

“True, too true,” he answered, drawing a 
heavy sigh; and then for some moments he 
remained quiet, battling in his own mind 
*twixt the love which would tempt him to dis- 
close all, and the sense of honour which made 
him keep another's secret, however much the 
doing so involved himself in that other's crime, 
when burying his face in his hands,— 

‘*‘T cannot,” he moaned, “ would to Heaven 
that I could!” 

“Assure me,” Mr, Massingham said, 
touched by his grief, ‘‘ assure me that there 
is nothing—which did I know—would prevent 
me from still sanctioning your union with my 
child |! Give me your word that you are true 
and honourable, as I would feign believe ycu, 
my lord, and I will bring Inez to you!” 

‘*My lord,” he repeated bitterly, and then 
the bright smile which had ‘played over his 
features at the thought of Inez’s presence so 
near him vanished, leaviog nought but blank 
despair, robbing even his sightless eyes of the 
faint ray of light which had come to them in 
that one moment of his great happiness. 

A few moments later he was calling Inez by 
name, in fancy 


then bemoaning that he could never see her 
face again. The delirium which the doctor 
hoped had left him had returned. 

** Stoop low,” he said to Mr. Maesingham, 
*‘and I will tell you who she is,” but then the 
door opened from without. 
detected the rustle of a silk dress, and the 


words died on his lips, when Gladys entered 


the room. 

“Excuse me,”’ she said, turning to the 
Rector, “ but I am afraid my lord will not be 
able to bear further excitement, and he has 
been talking already over an hour.’’ 


“You are right,” the former replied. ‘I | 
' toe, fearing that even the sound of their feet, 


fear he is worse, and I feel ure there is some- 


thing on his mind which hinders his recovery,” | 


when, with a look at the woman she could not 
misunderstand, he moved away. 

Dr. Evans met him as heeme: d from the 
sick room. 

‘* Well?” he asked. 

‘Gladys is at the bottom of it all,” was the 
reply, “ I think you had better go tohim—he is 
worse.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


Tue day following bad news was brought 
from the Park. His lordship had had a 
relapse, and he was dying. 

Inez prayed her father to let her see him, 
with the tears coursing each other down her 
pretty face, which hd grown so thin since she 


passing his hand over her ! 
golden hair, telling her how he loved her, and : 
| ham has been the best Coctor after all,’’ when 


His quick ear . 





though they, too, sighed for the young life pasa- 

ing away, they wended their way along the 

= pressed so often by his footsteps in the 
ays gone by. 

Long before reaching the room where Guy 
was they could hear his laborious breathing ; 
aud as the door wasopened, that they might 
enter, ‘Inez!’ was the first word which fell 
on their ears. 

‘‘T am here, darling!’ the girl answered, 
heedless of all who surrounded the bed where 
her lover lay, blindly groping, until his hand, 
guiding him to the voice which he had never 
forgotten, he laid it restfully on her sunny 
hair, a look of peacefulness gradually creep- 
ing over his features, when with the other he 
drew her down, down, until her soft cheek 
touched his, and her warm breath mingled with 
his own. 

‘* At last, my durling,” he whispered; ‘‘ my 
love, my Inez, at last, happiness at last. Oh ! 
if Heaven-would for one moment restore my 
sight, that I might look on your beloved 
face!’’ and then a spasm of pain seemed to 
pass over his own, but a slight movement on 
her part caused him to press her nearer, 
nearer to himself, as though-he feared she 
should be taken from him. 

Not a sound broke the stillness of that holy 
scene, Mr. Massingham standing silently by, 
whilst one by one, the others moved away, 
feeling that they had no partin their happiness, 
until still with her golden head resting on his 
bosom, where he had bem it, a gentle sleep 
came over him; gradually the wasted hand 
dropped on to the coverlet, and his breath 
came and went calmly as an infant's. 

Noiselessly, and so as not to disturb the 
sleeper, the Rector quitly raised his daughter 
from her cramped position, and then those 
two watched, whilst hour passed hour, and still 
Guy slept. Only once did his lips move, when 
stooping, 80 as to catch his words, Mr. 
Massingham heard him indistinctly speak of 
Gladys, and then himself. . 


For the moment Dr. Evans could not reply, 
the questions came so hurriedly, and her 
manner was 680 altered from the ladylike 
anxious housekeeper he had been accustomed 
to see. 

** While there’s life there's hope,” he at last 
answered, noting how impatient she was be- 
coming. ‘I trust he will.” 

‘* What a fool I was to believe otherwise! ”’ 
she said, ‘‘ but sit down, doctor; I want to 
speak to you before I go.” 

‘Before you go! Surely you do not intend 
leaving his lordship in his present state ?’’ he 
exclaimed. 

She had seated herself by the table, opposite 
to where she had placed a chair for her com- 
panion, her hand supporting her heed, from 
which she had thrown her long hair back- 
wards, whilst her feet were beating an impa- 
tient tattoo on the hearthrug. 

“Yes. Iam leaving Dunreigh to-morrow,” 
she answered. ‘‘ Mrs. Long will be back then. 
I told one of the housemaids to go for her, 
with a message that Lord Dunreigh was dying. 
You say he will live. I thought different, and 
when he prayed me to release him from his 
oath to keep my secret I consented. He can 
tell Mr. Massingham, you, everyone if he 
likes, who I am now, though I can do hima 
good turn yet; but I want money, and it is 
you who can get it for me, otherwise I keep 
my tongue silent, and he loses Dnnreigh.” 

She spoke so hurriedly, so excitedly, like one 
who had staked his all on a single card, and 
lost ; and when Dr. Evans would have inter- 
rupted her she motioned to him to be silent 
until she had said what she wanted to say. 

It was a long story, a story of misplaced 
affection and broken faith, a woman's wrong 
and a woman’s revenge; and the first streaks 
of dawn were showing in the eastern sky, 
making the lamp, which burnt still in the 
housekeeper’s room, look dim and unnatural 
in the morning light, when once again Dr. 
Evans emerged from the same. 





‘Oh! you will let me tell him now, won't 
you?” but although he strained his ear to 
catch the last word, it was too low, but his, 
breathing became more regular, until even Inez 
restrained her tears, and her face became 


| kright with the hope which this change had 


raised in her breast. 
‘*He will do now,’’ Dr. Evans said when he 
looked ina short time after. ‘‘ Miss Massing- 


leaving Guy still sleeping in the care of the 
nurse, he told the Rector to take the former 
home now, or he would be having her ill, and 


he two patients instead of one ca his hands, : 
‘* And mayn’t I give him one kiss, doctor?’’ , 


Inez asked, looking back to the bed where her 
lover lay. 

‘‘T would not risk it,”’ was the reply. ‘‘ This 
sleep may save him—a few hours, and the 
crisis will be past; and when he wakes, which | 
I hope will not be for some time yet, it will be | 


' to life, please Heaven!” 


He led them from the room, walking on tip- 


on the velvet pile might awaken him. And 
then at the door they parted. 

“I will let you know the first thingin the | 
morning,” he said, shaking the Rector’s hand; 
‘sooner if a change for the worst, which I do. 
not anticipate, should take place,” when the, 
heavy hall-door closed behind them, and; 


| shining brightly on hill and dale, speaking to 


' was dressed in a loose peignoir, over which 


| 


had last seen her lover. And Mr. Massingham ' 


had consented, for what could he do now but 
grant this his last request; and so, in the dim 
twilight, with the trees soughing overhead, as 


' red, causing her dark eyes to look brighter 


them of a brighter world beyond the grave. 
‘* Are they gone, doctor ?’’ 
It was Gladys, who emerging from the, 
housekeeper’s room, thus accosted him. She 


her thick black hair hung as a veil, whilst her 
face, tinged on either side with a burning 


still, made her appear in her weird beauty 
like some tragic queen. 

‘* Come here,” she said, as he answered in 
the affirmative, and she led him into ber own 
room. ‘ Tell me, is Lord Danreigh better ? 
Will he live?” 





leading to his lordship’s rcom. 


‘I will promise you the sum you ask, in 
the name of Lord Durreigh,’’ he eaid, and 
then he crossed the hall ascending the - 
“Ts it 
possible! "’ he mentally exclaimed, when after 
giving once glance at the sick man, still sleep- 
ing calmly as an infant, he retired to rest 
himself. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Tue crisis had passed, Guy was saved. 
Such were the first words with which Dr. 
Evans greeted the Rector on the following 
day. 

“ Prostration,” he added, “is all we bave to 
fear now, and that, with good nursing, I hope 
to conquer.” 

And so the days passed, merging into weeks, 
each one bringing renewed strength to his ex- 
hausted frame. 

He had never asked for Gladys, although he 
wondered how it was that Mrs. Long had 
taken up her former position in the Dunreigh 
household ; but a sad expression would steal 
over his countenance, his sightless eyes be- 
coming dim with unshed grief when after the 
lapse of five weeks they took him again into 
the open air. 

He could hear the songs of the birds over- 


_ they went out into the summer night, the moon , head, the ripple of the water which gently 


flowed on, as he had so often watched it do in 
other days, but the beauty he had gazed on 
then he could see no more ; he could scent the 
flowers, but could not feast his eyes on their 
loveliness, and at times like these he would 
oe wish his life had been taken from 
m. 
And then it was that a touch from Inez’s 
soft hand, the sound of her beloved voice, 
would yet teach him how much he had to live 
for still; until, day by day, leaning on her for 
support, they would wander through the Dun- 
reigh grounds, at times resting beneath the 
shade of some full-leaved tree, when he would 
draw her near—so near, tili her head was laid 
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on his shoulder, and he could toy with the 
silken tresses of her golden hair, day by day 
growing stronger, and feeling happier in his 
blindness than in the weary weeks before his 
illness. 

All that had transpired then seemed to 
have passed from his memory, until he had 
become sufficiently recovered to receive the 
visits of Mr. Strutt, Who never felt it impera- 
tive on his part, to tell him that his cousin 
Herbert would no longer hesitate ia‘ assertin 
his claim to Dunreigh Park, and then it al 
came back to his recollections, dispelling with 
overwhelming force those dreams of happiness 
in which he had so lately revelled ; and for the 
first time since his recovery he appeared to 
notice the absence of Gladys. 

Mr. Massingham happened to be present on 
one of these occasions when the lawyer was 
announced, and rose with the intention of 
saying good-bye when the latter entered ; but 
Guy pat aside his offered ‘hand. 

‘Don't go, Reotor,” he said, “I have 
nothing to say +o Mr. Strutt that you should 
not hear,” and then he motioned to the latter 
to be seated, 

“I am here, my lord,” he said, ‘‘to ask you 
if you can give any idea where Mrs, Mun- 
trone dan be fo ? I anderstand from Dr. 
Evans that she left your roof during the time 
of your illness, leaving no clue behind‘ her, 
and without her our case is hopeless.” 

Gay tarned his sightless eyes in thedirection 
of the lawyer. 

“ Mrs. Mantrone gone |” he said, “and I not 
to know it!” 

Then he passed his hand over his forshead, 
as if to reoall his thoughts. 

“Gone!” he repented. “Ah! I remember 
she came to me that night when the doctors 
had said I conld not live. Yes, it all comes 
back to me now, and I prayed her to let me 
clear my name with regard to herself, to te- 
lease me from the vow whith I had taken 
never to reveal in what relationship’ she stood 
towards me, and she, thinking that I shonld 
rise no more from {the bed on which I lay, 
consented,” . 

“And 80 she left ‘me—did she?” he con- 
tinued, after a pause. “Not knowing, little 
caring, whether I lived or died, and she was 
my mother!” 

He had rested his head on his hand a8 the 
cruel truth {presented itself before him, for 
some moments remaining wrapt in his own 
painful thoughts; then rousing himself with 
a sudden resolve, born of despair, he addressed 
the lawyer. 

“I resign?Danreigh,” he said, ‘to-morrow 
to the rightful heir, my father’s nephew. 
Write his solicitor at once, Mr. Strutt, to that 
effect. I will no longer retain that which is 
not mine.” 

“Guy, you must be labouring under sothe 
terrible mistake! What can you mean? 
Gladys Muntrone was never your mother!” 

It was Mr, Massingham speaking to him 
now ; bat he only smiled sadly in reply, whilst 
ae confirmed the statement he had 
made, 

* Yes, Rector, Stratt is right,” he answered, 
‘‘and you must forgive me for witholding that 
which until now I did not feel myself jastified 
to reveal. But listen to ‘my ‘story, and then 
condemn me if you will. [know that I havehad 
ample time since I was released from my oath 
to have told you all; but I wat so happy in 
the present that I had almost forgotten the 
past, whilst I was too great a coward to dare 
to think of the future. 

‘‘My love for Dunreigh, my childhood’s 
home, each stone of which was dear to me, I 
could have overcome; but when I thought 
that did you know who I really was I should 
lose Inez—dearer to me than life itself—I 
shrank from speaking the words which would 
make my life a desert, I had so much to 
bear ”—and he lifted his hand like one groping 
in the dark—‘“ that I felt I could not by a 
word throw my love from me, and so I went 
on living in a fool's paradise, never knowing 





the hour when my happiness woald De 
wrecked, as it is now.” 

“And you thought so little of me, Guy, as 
to suppose because you, in ignorance of your 
birth, and assuming a title which you had been 
reared to consider as your own, that I should 
withdraw my consent to your marriage with 
Inez, when discovering your mistake, you 
honourably resigned the same?” 

‘No, no, Rector! HadI only actedas you 
say, how different my feelings would have been? 
but it was not that. Five years before 
father's—Lord Danreigh's—death I knew I 
had no legal right to bear his name. 

“It was then for the first time that I met 
Gladys Muntrone, when she was governess to 
my child-love, Inez. As you know, I was but 
twenty-two—scarcely that; and one day she 
told me how her heart yearned towards me, 
that she could keep her secret no longer. 

‘For the moment I stood , unable to 
understand shef meaning—s & mature 
se ag an So fall pee ae og ngy peons 

t a boy in-years to her. re 
my thoughts in my face, and laughed a bright, 
silvery laugh at the idea I had formed. 

“* No, no,Guy!’ she said,‘ I do love you, 
but not in the way you think; but meet me to- 
night down by the river, in the walk under 
the larches, and I will tell you a’seoret con- 
cerning yourself of which you little dream. 
Z am your mother /’ 

‘‘ Surprise, curiosity, and anxiety to hear 
her story made me keep the appointment, and 
before the hour named I was there awaiting 
her advent. 

“The time passedjand she did not come, 
when, arriving at the conclusion that she had 
been only having a joke with me, I was about 
to turn away, when I saw her approaching in 
an cy aang direot si 2 

“*Tam sorry to keep you waiting, Guy,’ 
she eaid, ‘ bat I ould (4: get a before. 
We are not likely to be disturbed here, and my 
story isa long one, so we had better lose no 
further time; but before I commence you must 
promise to obey me to the letter, and consent 
to leave Dunreigh with me, should your father 
prove inexorable.’ 

‘‘T hesitated at first, but she declared if I 
did not consent she would herself go to Lord 
Danreigh, and I might imagine the rest. ‘The 
promise she exacted I gave, when she told me 
that it was twenty odd years ago that she first 
met the latter, when he was at his shooting- 
box in the north, her father being bailiff on 
the estate. She was barely sixteen, a tall, 
beautifal girl, considered the belle of the neigh- 
bourhood, with many a lover ready to fall at 
her feet. 

“I was solely by accident that his lord- 
ship saw her, for her father was ever fearful 
that the gentry should cast their eyes on his 
home-treasure, her mother having died when 
she was too young to remember her, and she 
all that was left to him to love and cherish. 

‘* But in an evil moment she and Lord Dun- 
reigh met, At first he was but charmed:with 
her great beauty, as she was with his polished 
ways, so different tothe boorish adulation 
bestowed on her by her rural lovers. : 

‘* From being pleased at first by the atten- 
tion shown her by the young nobleman, she 
began to look forward to his visits with im- 
patience, feeling dall-and listless did he not, 
as had become his custom, muke his daily 
visit at her father’s home, And then he 
spoke to her of love; and she, child as she 
was, gave him her faith, her pure, fresh affec- 
tion, until her heart, her whole life, was 
so bound in his that when hé lef Glenvar 
she went with him, felly trasting in his word 
that she was to share his homie, his title, find- 
ing when it was too late how ordelly she had 
been betrayed. 

“She dared not then return to the old 
father she had deceived, and who was wear- 
ing his life away in sorrow for-his lost lamb, 
but hid herself away from all, in the nest the 
former had provided for her, shrinking even 
from him whom the had so wildly loved, as 


her entreaties that he would keep his promise 
he always turned a deaf ear—ever kind, but 
ever holding out some obstacle to their union, 
till one day the truth was revealed to her, as 
ina Times paper which had been carelessly 
left behind by his lordship she read of the 
birth of an heir toDunreigh. That night her 
own son was born. 

“From that day she determined to cast 
from her heart the love for the man who had 
#0 betrayed her. For weeks she Jay sick unto 


my | death, and when at last she came back to the 


life she had prayed to leave she resolved to 

quit the roof which had sheltered her, paid 

for with his money, and go out from his 

world as completely as though the ‘grave had 

closed over her for ever. 

‘*To enable her. to carry out her [purpore 
the care of 


she placed her child in &@ woman, a 
Mrs. Atwell——” 
Atwell, did you say?’ Mr. Massingham 
said, interrupting him. 
he Yes,” was the reply; “do yon know 
2” 


“No, no!” the former answered. “ Go on, 
Guy; I am anxious to hear your story.” 

* Not long after having done so,” he con- 
tinued, “ she obtained a situation, the sense 
of the great wrong she had suffered haunting 
her like a shadow, ever rankling in her 
mind and urging her on to devise some means 
of revenge, = fondly as she had loved Lord 
Dunreigh at one time she hated him then. 

“It was so, when an advertisement appeared 


tin ‘the colamas of the. Times for a person 


with unexceptionable references to take care 
of a child, whoma lady, through delicate 
health, was anxious to place out to nurse. 
The address given was Dunreigh Park, and at 
my mother’s suggestion Mrs. Atwell answered 
the same, when, all proving |satisfactory, the 
infant heir was pinged in her care, Lady Dun- 
reigh taking an affectionate farewell of her 
babe before proceeding with her husband on 
her travels to recruit her strength. 

“ During the time she was away Mrs, Man- 
trone frequently visited the former, to whom 
she told her full story, unfolding a scheme she 
had ocarefally laid, that her own son should 
inherit Dunreigh. The sum she offered the 
woman, should the same succeed, was a large 
one, and after # little demur she agreed to 
help her to carry out her plan. 

“Shortly after Lord Dunteigh’s son, who 
was but a puny infant, died, and on return 
of her ladyship after a lapse of four years I 
was installed in his stead as heir to the Dun- 
reigh estates. : raze 

“My father doted on me, as algo did the 
latter, who unto the day of her death ever 
believed me to be her own son, whilst I grew 
up from my infancy, having no suspicion as 
to my true parentage uatll that day when, as 
governess to your daughter, Mr, Massingham, 
I first saw my own mother, 

“The latter had in some way learnt of the 
ill-feeling which existed between Lord Dun- 
retgh aan his brother, whose son, in the event 
of his dying childless, would succeed to the 
estate, the former having been heard to say he 
would rather see the Park a desert and the 
house in ruins than that Herbert should own 
either.”’ 

“ Yes, they were bitter enemies,’’ the Rector 
interposed, ‘‘ owing, I believe, to Lady Dun- 
reigh favouring the suit of the elder, whilst 
she refused the hand of the younger brother.” 

“I was never told anything about that,’ 
Guy went on; “only in accordance with my 
promise to do as ‘she (my mother) desired me 
I went to Lord Dunreigh, told him all I had 
discovered, upbraiding him for his heartless- 
ness, proving to him that but for me he was 
childless, whilst begging him to look on me as 
the son he had lost. 

“At first his fury knew no bounds. He 
cursed me and the womaa who bore me; and 
then when he would have -relented his cruel 
words I refused to accept his proffered hand, 
and went from the room, from Dunrei itself, 
without turning to witness the I had 





the sense of her shame crept over her. To 





left behind, 
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“My mother met me by appointment the 
next day; bat {no persuasions on her part 
would make me go back further than to col- 
lect a few things necessary to my departure. 

‘““My father was in the {library when I 
entered, a glad light soming into his face, 
which changed to dull despair when I told 
him nothing would induce me to remain under 
his roof. 

‘** Guy, my son, my son!’ he cried, burying 
his face in his hands, whilet I could see the 
tears trickle through his fingers; but I was 
gone, leaving merely the address of an hotel 
in Paris where he could write to me. 

“It was the last time we met, when, ar- 
riving at our destination I found a letter 
awaiting me, enclosing a.large sum of money 
for my present necessities, and the notification 
that a.cortain amount would be placed to my 
credit at the bank stated. . 

‘‘ Notwithstanding my fixed determination 
to act otherwise, by threatsand entreaties I was 
in the end prevailed on by my mother to con- 
ceal the facts with which I had become ac: 
quainted, knowing full well Lord Danreigh, 
loving me as he did, would never cease to 
regard me.as his legal heir, and that whether 
I succeeded to the title or not lay in my own 
mene, ; and so, yielding to her. arguments, I 
agreed. 

‘“* A few days after I started for the East, in 
the excitement of change hoping to forget the 
revelation of my birth, which had come on me 
as @ dream, 

“Then came the news of his lordship's 
death, I remaining in ignorance of the same ; 
my mother not even knowing whether I was 
dead or alive. 

* «There is my story, Reotor,” he added, 
with a sigh; “ what followed you know.” 

He had thrown himself back in his chair 
now, worn and exhausted, Mr. Strutt looking 
more disgusted at what he considered his 
consummate folly than surprised.at the con- 
fession he had made. 

‘‘ Am I to understand, then, that your inten- 
tion is.to restore Danreigh to your uncle's 
son?” he asked. 

“Decidedly,” was the reply. “I will no 
longer retain a stick that is not mine by right. | 
It is useless to argue the point further. I am 
80 tired, I must beg you to excuse me now.”’ 





CHAPTER VIII. 





“IT wn see you though before yon go, 
Strutt,” he said, rising, aud laying his hand 
on the lawyer’s shoulder; ‘you must dine 
with me to-day. It may be the last time, and 
Iowe you at least gratitude for the part you 
have acted, as you thought,in my interest.” | 

He would have moved to the door, carefully 
feeling his way, but Mr. Massingham stayed 
his progress. 

‘*One word, Guy,” he said. 

He turned at the familiar voice, as he would 
have done years ago when a boy. 

“You r the day,” the Rector began, 
after havingled him gently to.a seat, when I 
found you and Inez beneath the beech-tree on , 
my lawn, and I told you—at least Inez did— | 
that I had been sent for by a woman who was | 
dying, who had something particular to teil 
me before she went?” 

The blind man turned his head, guided by 
the sound, and Mr. Massingham noticed a | 
look of expectancy pass over his features, 

“ Yes,” he answered, passing his hand over 
his forehead, ‘*‘ I have some recollection of the 
circumstance,’’ and then he waited, that the 
other might proceed. 

“Well, that woman was Mrs. Atwell. She 
had taken up her residence at Duureigh, when 
she had heard of your retarn, to watch the 
course of events, as she first said, for your 
welfare; but afterwards confessed that she | 
might, by doing 80, give evidence on which | 
side paid her best. She was sure of the one, | 
and if the others did not choose to make it 
worth her while to say otherwise, she would 





' anxious to secure Dunreigh for him, believing 


¥ 


still go on deceiving her and them at the same 
time, by declaring on oath that you were the 
boy she reared as the son of Lord and Lady 
Dunreigh, whilst on the other hand she was 
equally ready to swear you were the child of 
the former and the girl your father had 
betrayed.” 

Guy looked, his rayless eyes expressing 
astonishment, whilst the Rector continued,— 

“ But it appeared, when told by the doctor, 
that she would never rise from the bed on 
which she lay, a feeling of remorse came over 
her, and it was then that she sent for me. 

*** You ‘have known him from a boy, Rector,’ 
she said, ‘and loved him as your own. I 
Should have told the truth long ago, for I was 
getting tired of it all, but she kept telling me 
my only chance was to keep her secret, and 
that the day her son entered into undisputed 
possession of Dunreigh I should be « rich 
woman. Her son, she said. When making me 
swear I would not reveal the story, she told 
me, unless circumstances c lied me to do 
80,’ she — a laugh which grated on my 
ears, it sounded such a mockery with death so 
near, when resuming her former tone, a sud- 
den thonght of the same having et 
crossed her mind, ‘her son,’ she repeated, 
‘who had been laid in his little grave years 
since.’”’ 

‘Then Guy is indeed Lord Dunreigh?’ I 
asked. ‘What proof have you to give me that 
you are even now not telling a lie?’ 

‘The proof!’ she repeated, ‘and I on the 
threshold of the grave! What would it avail 
me now to tell a falsehood? But don't take 
my word, I can't expect you to, but ask old 
Mrs. Gallon who was at the Park when he 
was born, and she will tell you of the bunch 
of currants plain as life to be seen high up on 
his arm, where even in his baby dress it was 
hidden by the little sleeve,’ ”’ 

She had raised herself in the bed in her ex- 
citement, and then fell back; and for a moment 
I thonght her dead, but when I would have 
moved,— 

***Can’t you pray for me?’ she said, and I 
could see her lips moving as if in prayer, when, 
kneeling by the side of the bed, I asked for 
forgiveness from above for this woman who 
was thus passing away. 

“A few moments, and I arose. She was 

one.’ 

“ Truth is, indeed, stranger than fiction, Mr. 
Massingham,” the lawyer said, his counte- 
nance having perceptibly brightened on listen- 
ing to the Rector’s story. ‘Lord Dunreigh, 
I congratulate you,” he added, and would 
have taken Guy's hand, but the latter pushed 
it almost impatiently from him, when he re- 
membered that this man was little better than 
Mrs. Atwell, having shown himself equally as 


him to be Guy Muntrone, as he was ready to 
grasp his hand when proved to be lord of the 
same, 


‘from his darkened eyes. 





Bat Mr. Strutt allowed this movement on 
his part to pass by unobserved. It would not 
do to quarrel with him in his present position, ' 
whilst what had transpired in the past he 
knew to be safe, as far as he was conoerned, | 


in his lordship’s keeping. | 


“My happiness is too great,” the latter 
said, “ leave me to think it all ont. I should 
be bat bad company just now,” when grasping 
the Rector’s hand, he begged him to accom. | 

ny Mr. Strutt to the dining-room, where re- | 
Reilument had been provided for them; and 
as the door closed behind them, he buried his 
face on his arms, as he rested them on the’ 
table before him; while all the events so 
lately enacted chased each other through his 
brain, and in his overflowing joy he was un- | 
able to suppres the tears which started to his 
eyes, in the intensity of his happiness. | 

“Inez, my.love!” he cried, ‘there is no- | 
thing to divide us now,” and then a spasm of | 
pain passed over his face. 

In this moment of unutterable bliss he 
raised his head, and remembered he was 
blind ! 


CHAPTER IX. 


Ir was some time after, however, notwith- 
standing that incontestible proof had been 
forthcoming as to the identity of Guy, Mrs, 
Gallon’s testimony with that of the nurse who 
was in attendance on Lady Dunreigh at the 
time of her baby's birth being brought for- 
ward in evidence of the birthmark, which stil! 
was to be seen on his lordship’s arm; Gladys 
Muntrone who had. returned to Paris, not 
being the one least surprised when she dis- 
covered that all along the boy she was led to 
— her own was in truth the rightful 

eir. 

But many months have passed since then ; 
and Guy, happier than he has felt for years, 
ie again almost @ constant visitor at the 
Rectory. 

Mrs. Long, reinstalled in her former position, 
has been engaged for weeks in superintending 
the arrangement of new carpets, curtains, and 
fresh furniture, according to his lordship’s 
directions, 

“You must see for both, you know,” the 
latter would sy, cheerily, as she would lead 
him through the different roomy, now and 
then passing his hand over something which 
he knew instinotively should be there; and 
then he would glide to another place, 
seemingly unconscious that he could no longer 
see. 

But one day a tiny light appeared to come 
He was with Inez, 
speaking to her as he loved to do of the happy: 
days which were in store, when together they 
would pass through the valley of life, that one 
thought that he could not see her beanty cast- 
ing e shadow over his happiness, when he 
suddenly grasped her hand, on which glittered 
a valaable ring, hie present. 

‘* Something bright, with sparks of fire,” he 
said, placing it so that the rays of the sun 
played on the gem, and then he brought it 
nearer, for the monsent unable to believe the 
hope which that one gleam had arisen in his 
breast. “ Oh! if Heaven should restore my 
sight, Inez!” he said. 

“ You must not despair, Guy,” she answered. 
“ Youjknow what. Dr. North, the great ophthal- 
mic physician said, that in time it would come 
back to you, in all probability; but you must 
be patient, dearest.” 

‘ And have 1 not been patient, Inez?" he 
asked, vainly endeavouring to catch again tho 
one ray which had momentarily brought a 
faint light to his darkness, to leave it again ag 
it had been. 

They had been strolling along by the side of 
the tiny river, Guy's favourite walk, until they 
pontbed the spot where.a short year before Inez 
had watched Sheeney erect the arch, beneath 
which Lord Dunreigh was to pass to his future 
home. How much had transpired since then ! 
and now preparations were proteeding for the 
wedding which was to take place a week hence 
—a week which ed as quickly as the year 
had done before it ; and it was a bright, warm 


day in June when the bells of Danreigh rang 


out joyously on the summer air, roses being 
strewn by the hands of tiny children along the 
path leading from the church-gate to the —_ 
of the holy edifice, whilst Inez, her fair cheek 
glowing with her new-born happiness, stepped 
over the flowery way, leaning on the arm of 
her husband, whom she guided to the carriage 
awaiting them. 

Gny had placed his bride within, amid the 
blessings and congratulations of the assembled 
throng, himself about to follow, when a woman, 
better dressed than the others, pushed her 
way through the crowd, advancing until she 

her hand upon his shoulder. 

“May Heaven s you, Guy Lord Dun- 
reigh,” she seid, and he knew the voice, 
although he could notisee her form. 

It was Gladys Mantrone. 

And then they drove off, the bells again 
clashing with a peal of delight, amid the 
hurrahs of those gathered together, who 
quickly dispersed when the last carriage moved 
away, leaving her alone, standing there still 
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until the last sound of departing wheels had 
died on her ears. And then she, too, passed 
on. 


CONCLUSION. 


For several months Lord and Lady Dan- 
reigh were absent from the Park, the hopes 
which Dr. North still gave of the former re- 
covering his sight inducing them to remain in 
London that he might be under his treat- 
ment. 

“We shall be coming home soon, papa, 
dear!’ Inez wrote after awhile. ‘‘ Dear Guy is 
so much better ; he can discern objects, and is 
frantic with delight, declaring he could see the 
colour of my hair to-day for the first time, but 
he has to be very careful, and even when quite 
able to see, will have to wear a shade over his 
eyes for some time yet, 

And so it was that in the yellow autumn 
they once again returned to Dunreigh, Guy 
scarcely able to control his emotion when he 
beheld again the home of his childhood, now so 
doubly dear, that notaleaf, not a flower that 
he did not gaze on with a new-born gladness ; 
whilst Inez would share in her heart the 
happiness he felt when he —— the Heaven 
which had given him back light in his dark- 
ness. 

[THE END.] 





Tue highest use of a friend is his friend- 
ship, and in some respects a friendly book is 
the very best of friends. Speech is silver, 
silence is golden. A book is a bi-metallioc 
friend ; it will give you either silver speech or 
golden silence, as you prefer. 

A Roe ror tHe Nursery.—Form grey Can- 
ton flannel into a six-foot square. Cat paper 
patterns (in outline) of all the animals you 
can—as the cat, dog, elephant, rat, cow, horse, 
frog, rabbit, squirrel. en cut them from 
coloured flannel, carefully choosing assorted 
coloured, as yellow, blue, white, red and brown. 
Use button hole stitch to fasten these impos- 
sible-looking animals on the Canton flannel. 
A few stitches with black or white cotton 
will form features, and help to define the body 
and supply theshading. This is so nice for 
baby to kick on that it will repay you for the 
trouble of making it. 

BerorE Parzr.—Wood was one of the ear- 
liest substances employed on which to in- 
scribe names and recordevents. Stone, brass, 
lead and copper were also used at an early 
period ; after which the leaves of trees. These 
‘were superseded by the outer bark of the tree, 
but this being too coarse the inner bark came 
soon after to be used, that of the lime being 

referred. This bark was called by the 

mans liber, the Latin word for book, and 
these bark books, that they might be more 
conveniently carried about, were rolled up, 
and called volumen, hence our word volume. 
The skins of sheep, goats and asses were the 
next materials used, and so nicely were they 
prepared that long narratives were inscribed 
on them with the greatest accuracy. Some of 
these were fifteen feet long, containing fifty 
and sixty skins, fastened together by thongs 
of the same material. The intestines of cer- 
tain reptiles were also used, for it is a well 
authenticated fact the poems of Homer were 
written on intestines of serpents in letters of 
gold. This roll was one hundred and twenty 
eet long, and was deposited in the great lib- 
rary of Constantinople, where it was destroyed 
by fire in the sixth century. The next mate- 
rial was parchment—skins smoothed and 
polished by pumice stone—to which succeeded 
vellum, a finer description of parchment, 
made from the skins of very young animals, 
On this vellum gold and silver letters were 
stamped with hot metal types. Some of these 
productions are very beautiful, requiring much 
_ and labour to prepare and complete 

em. 





JAEL. 


~ 
_—o— 


Hat Caattoner took his cigar out of his mouth, 
and looked at the painting which I had just placed 
on the easel in my room. 

“Ha! a new picture,” he said. 

“Yes, I picked it up to-day,” I answered. 
“ What do you think of it, Hal?” 

“Can’t exactly see into it,” said Challoner, 
staring at it with a puzzled face. ‘‘ What does 
that half-coronet on her forehead mean—and the 
veil ?—Jael ! Who or what was she?” 

“That question does not speak well for your 
Biblical knowledge,” said [, laughing. ‘“ Don’t 
you remember the stury of Jael? Surely, you 
have heard of her? There isn’t, to my mind, a 
more vivid bit of painting in the Bible. If I 
were an artist, in place of a mere idler and ama- 
teur, I'd have made that woman the subject of 
my ‘chef-d’ouvre.’ This is an attempt to portray 
her. It is a sort of Oriental headdress, you see.” 

Now, all this while, Challoner had been study- 
ing the picture with a queer half-recognition, 
which was not lost upon me. Indeed, I had 
counted somewhat upon that feeling of conscious- 
ness when I bought it. 

I was, as I had remarked slightingly to Chal- 
loner, an amateur in art. 

There had been a time when I hoped to be 
something more; but fate bad ordained that [ 
should fall heir to wealth sufficient to gratify even 
my luxurious art-loving taste, without trouble on 
my part; and here I was, living in a sumptuous 
suite of apartments, well-fitted out with pictures 
and articles of vertu, and with only a nominal 
business to occupy part of my time, and atill 
occasionally dabbling in oil. 

That very day I had been painting, and had 
only removed my picture from the easel and put 
the other there when I heard Challoner’s step 
outside. 

Challoner and I had been friends of long 
standing. Perhaps it was the contrast between 
us that gave the half-romantic flavour to our 
friendship. 

I was quiet, at times dreamy, living among my 
books and pictures, and averse to the society of 
women. He was full of life and brightness, 
popular among men, petted by women. There 
were some who called him shallow and a flirt; 
and, at times, and dearly as I loved him, I was 
constrained to acknowledge that he did play a 
part often which was not altogether honourable. 
But then, if silly girls gave their hearts care- 
lessly into his keeping, and moaned over his 
defection afterwards, was he altogether to blame ? 

Truth to tell, it was almost impossible to har- 
bour any unkind feeling against him, when his 
sunny eyes looked into yours with that frank 
half-appealing glance, which was part of the 
charm that won for him the hearts of all so 
readily. 

Of late, I, who watched him with peculiar 


love, had become somewhat apprehensive lest: | 


he, who had been the cause of unhappiness to so 


many women, should himself become the victim h 


of a woman, and that woman one whom I believed 
to be the most heartless of her sex. It was this 
which had induced me to buy the picture, which 
had so vividly impressed me when I stumbled 
across it in an out-of-the-way corner. 

“Do you know,” said Challoner, abruptly, 
after a long pause, “I seem to have seen this 
face before! It looks awfully familiar. Of 
course, with a different headdress. But the 
eyes, the mouth—both beautiful, yet both so 
resolute ; it looks like a woman who would stop 
at nothing for revenge, or to carry out her pur- 
pose, whatever it might be.” 

“Don’t you know where you have seen it?” 
said I, with a keen glance at him. “ Look again, 
Hal, and see if you can’t trace a likeness be- 
tween this woman’s face and that of Miss Hoel. 
lingsworth.” ° 

“Mariette Hollingsworth?” said Challoner, 
starting. 

' A deep flush dyed his face for an instant, then 
he asked : 

“ Who was Jael, anyway— some tragedy-queen ? 





There is, as I’ve said, possibility of it in that 
face.” . 

* Once upon a time, there was war between the 
hosts of Israel und the Canaanites, and Sisera w.. 
captain of the army of Canaan.” 

I began lightly. But to save my life, I cou) 
not disguise a certain earnestness which crept into 
my words. Challoner looked at me half aus. 
piciously, half wonderingly. 

“Well,” he said briefly, “ what has that to do 
with the woman ?” 

“This Jael was the wife of Heber the Keniic; 
and the Kenites, if not friends to the Canaanites, 
were at least neutral. Sisera was defeated, an! 
fled from the field; he came to the tent of 
Heber, and there she met him, this woman Jae’. 
She spoke to him with treacherous words of com- 
fort and hope : she feasted him, she served hin 
with her own hands, she led him to a soft couch, 
and then— 

** And then ?”’ said Challoner. 

“ Then when he slept, she took the nail and the 
hammer and slew him.” 

“Uncomfortable sort of a woman, that,” said 
Challoner, lightly. But he added, directly, with 
an accent of sharpness in his voice: “ The idea of 
Mariette Hollingsworth’s resembling this woman ! 
Delmar, you are getting cracky. You do too much 
mousing among these old books and pictures ; you 
need to go out more—go among the ladies a little. 
Come with me for instance, and let me introduce 
you to Miss Hollingsworth. When you have had 
a good view of her angelic face, you will want to 
put this miserable daub into your landlady’s 
kitchen-fire.” 

“T know Miss Hollingswerth,” I answered. 
Challoner, I still insist that this picture resemb!:s 
her—not only in form and feature, but in expreg- 
sion, especially in a certain lambent somethin: 
which I have seen gleaming, at times, even through 
Miss Hollitigsworth’s cool self-possession. Who 
knows? perhaps Sisera had wronged some one 
whom this woman loved. Perhaps the horde ot 
Canaanites had snatched from her, father, brother, 
or son—we cannot tell. At any rate, if. there is 
any cause why Mariette Hollingsworth should 
desire to be revenged, she is the one woman 
whom I believe capable of taking that venge- 
ance.” 

“How you talk,” said Challoner, hastily, yet 
with a touch of uneasiness in his tone. ‘ You 
are certainly getting turned, with your esthetic 
craze,” 

He threw away his half-smoked cigar, lighted 
another, and strode restlessly across the room. I 
could not resist the impulse to speak to him on 
the subject that had so oppressed me. 

“ Hal, old fellow,” I said, and a tremour would 
creep into my voice, “ you must let me talk freely 
with you, this once. I am half a dozen years 
older than you are, and I venture, therefore, to 
speak. Don’t be angry, dear old fellow ; because 
I think so much of you, you know.” 

“T know, I know,” said Challoner, with a 
womanish softening of his face. “Go on, 
Delmar.” 

He had stopped by the mantel, with one arm 
leaning on it. I crossed the room, and stood by 
im. 

“T have seen you with many women, Hal,” [ 
' gaid, “ and time and time again I have heard that 
you were to marry this one, that one, or the 
other; but there is only one woman whom [ 
think there might be danger from, and that is— 
Mariette Hollingsworth.” ; 

“ Well, and if I marry her, what then ?” said 
Challoner. 

“Tf she were like other women, I would say, 
nothing,” I replied; “but she is not. And, 
Challoner, do you remember that it is not more 
than two years since—since—Lilian Hollings: 
worth—died ?” 

Challoner started as if he had been stung. 

“What has that to do withit?” he asked, 
with averted face. 

“She was this girl’s sister, who loved her pas- 
sionately. You know it was whispered that you 
—that she—well, that she loved you, and 
you only flirted with her. It might have been 
heart-disease-—it was very sudden—but it was 
said it was a broken heart. She was found lying 








on the sofa, in her chamber, dressed just as she 
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had come-from a ball, where she had seen you 
devoting yourself to another.” 

Challoner turned upon me with ashen lips, 
quivering with emotion. 

“Good Heaven! Delmar,” he said, “why do 
you bring all that up now ?” 

Then he flung himself out of the room, and I 
was alone—alone with that pictured face, which 
Tooked out at me with Mariette Hollingsworth’s 
eyes, only with an expression of’ horror, of 
remorse, yet of stern decision, which seemed to 
say that the woman shrank from the deed which 
justice, or the zeal of the enthusiast, demanded. 

I did not see Challoner for some days, and then 
it was in the street, with Miss Hollingsworth. 
After that, I saw them together often. But he, 
as if the words of that night rankled in his heart, 
was constrained in his manner, and scarcely ever 
sought my company. As for the matter of that, 
none of his old acquaintances saw much of him. 
Mariette Hollingsworth seemed to have bewitched 
him. He was miserable out“of her sight, and 
followed her like a faithful spaniel. Men of his 
own set sneered, and said that it was only another 
of his little “ affairs ;”’ but before long everyone 
knew that at last the trifler was in earnest. 

I could not resist’ the mournful feeling that 
came over me when I saw them together; he so 
intepse, so rapt, so full of buoyant hopefulness. 
Her manner was more reserved ; that she did not 
discourage him was evident ; yet, that there were 
times when she seemed to throw him off, I knew ; 
for at such times he would come up to my room, 
and, with a brief return to his old affectionate 
confidence, would pour out his troublejinto my 
ears. 

As time wore ov, however, she seemed to in- 

cline more to him, and I tried to hope that she 
cared for him and all might yet be well. 
_ I had put away the picture of Jael, for, when- 
ever I looked at that sad yet beautiful counten- 
ance, all my old doubts and fears about Hal’s 
choice would come back with redoubled inten- 
sity; and, at such times, I could not but feel 
that Mariette bad not, could not, so soon forget 
her sister’s tragic death, for which rumour held 
Challoner—in great part, at least—accountable. 

So time passed until the night of the ball to be 
given by a local company of volunteers, of which 
Challoner was a member. 

I went, of course. And soon after, I saw 
Challoner enter with Miss Hollingsworth on his 
arm. He had never looked handsomer, more 
brilliant, more joyous, while she more than jus- 
tified his evident devotion by her beauty. 

I left the ball room at a reasonable hour, and 
went home and to bed. How long I slept, I 
know not. But I was awakened by a succession 
of thundering knocks at my chamber-door. 

I hastily rose and threw on my clothes and 
opened the door. One of my friends in the volun- 
teer uniform stood there. 

“For God’s sake, Delmar, come with me!” he 
cried. ‘* Challoner—” 

Then he broke down and. sobbed like a child. 
My heart seemed to stop beating, and I felt faint 
and sick. I asked, breathlessly,— 

“ Challoner ?--Is he in trouble?” 

“ Dead,” said my friend. “Poor Hal! Shot 
himself—Mariette Hollingsworth, we think. She 
must have refused him—mockingly, insultingly, 
perhaps, Poor Hal!” 

I followed him out into the cold night, down 
to his boarding-house, and up to Challoner’s 
room. A dense crowd was gathered there ; it 
parted to let me pass, 

Poor Hal! He lay where he had fallen. I 
knelt down and felt his pulse. Yes, he was dead 
—quite deed; and there was the spot marking 
where the bullet had gone in. 

When we had done all we could;for his body, 
someone called my attention to a photograph 
which lay on the table. It had not the Oriental 
headdress of the false woman who had led him 
to ruin, but in every ‘other respect it was a 
startling likeness. And, across the face, Chal- 
loner had written, as though with his last half- 
crazed effort, “ Jael.” 

Early the next morning I called on Miss 
Hollingsworth. My card was caried up, and, 
with scarcely a moment’s delay, she stood before 
me, Never had she appeared more regal, Her 


long loose morning-robe set off her fine figure 
to advantage. Her face was strangely pale, but 
it was sternly calm. There were dark circles 
under her eyes, and I noticed a peculiar com- 
pression of her lips ; but over all was that deep, 
strange calm. 

“Ah, Mr. Delmar,” she said, in her rich, deep 
tone, ‘this is indeed an unexpected ‘pleasure.” 
She held out her hand. 

But I drew back, saying sternly,— 

“Madam, I do not care to touch the hand of a 
murderess.”’ 

She started violently and looked me in the face. 

“ You are tragic,” she said. ‘‘ Pray, what have 
I done to merit this salutation ?”’ 

“ A murderess you are, madam,” said I, “ just 
as surely as though your hand had pulled the 
trigger. Harold Challoner is dead—died by his 
own hand. He loved you—that you cannot deny 
—loved you, and you led him on until the last ; 
then you scorned him, and he—died.” 

For a moment, a shivering horror seemed to 
seize upon her, and she covered her face with her 
hands. 

It was only for an instant ; then she lifted 
her face, and I saw before ‘me the pictured 
Jael, 

Yes, just such an expression was hers—that 
dumb shadow of remorse, the horror, but, over 
all, the look of avenging fate. 

“Am I a murderess!” she exclaimed, in a 
deep, almost hollow tone. ‘ Then has he reaped 
nothing but the reward of his deeds. You men 
are strange creatures, Mr. Delmar. You play 
with women’s hearts as though they were 
trifles ; you revenge yourselves for one woman’s 
perfidy on a thousand innocent women ; but, 
when we too take the lash of justice in our 
hands, you cry: ‘Out upon your womanhood !’” 

“You ‘loved him?” she said, after a pause. 
“ Aye, but I loved too; it was only a girl, you 
know ; but she was mine, and I loved her. Oh, 
how often, on my knees I wrestled with Heaven 
for her happiness! But it was in vain. He 
broke her heart.” 

Her voice ended in a choking sob. 

‘* My one ewe-lamb is lost to me for ever ;-and, 
to avenge her—and I am not ashamed of it—I 
played this man false.” 

Her words shook me, in spite of myself. A 
great horror took hold of me.” 

“ And now,” she cried, with a sudden passionate 
flame lighting up her eyes, “now, as I have lav- 
ished the intensest passion of a woman’s soul to 
avenge one wrong, I will devote all that remains 
of life, with all of hope, of ambition, of pleasure, 
to expiation of that act. Henceforth, no man 
shall lay his ruin at my door.” 

She lifted her hands towards heaven, as if in 
invocation, And thus I left her. 

So far as I know, Mariette Hollingsworth has 
kept her word. 

She went away, and from that day to this 
I have never seen or heard of her. 

I burned the photograph of her beautiful face ; 
but there hangs on my wall the pictured Jael, 
asa lasting warning to those who trifle with a 
woman’s affection or trust a woman’s smile. 








Femintne road-car conductors are quite 
the rule in Chili. They are pleasant-looking 
young women, who wear a uniform of blue 
flannel, white pinafores and Panama hats. 

Aut the qualities which are attributed to ex- 
cellent speech will be found to have their roots 
in excellent character. Men admire its clear- 
ness and accuracy ; they come from a love of 
the truth anda desire to convey it exactly. 
They value its vigour and raciness, which flow 
from the active and vigorous mind. They 
delight in its intensity and tenderness, which 
are the natural outpouring of intense and 
tender feelings. The cheap imitations of 
these excellences, even when aided by profi- 
ciency in the study of language and expert- 
ness in its use can never communicate the 
same impressions or convey the same ideas. 





Like counterfeit coin, they lack the ring of 
the trae metal. 


Att labour, well and worthily performed, is, 
in itself, a direct means of elevating and im- 
proving the labourer. In the first place, it 
calls forth energy and force, and they grow by 
exercise. No system of self-culture, however 
elaborate, can ever give that vigour and tone 
to the system, or that sense of power to the 
mind, which comes from regular, well-per- 
formed labcur. To work with a purpose, 
whether it be at the forge or the shop, in the 
factory or the office, in the field or the studio, 
in the kitchen or the schoolroom, gives a con- 
scious ability that nothing else can produce, 
and that goes far to make the manly and the 
womanly character. 


Homes are made sweet by simplicity and 
freedom from affectation, and these are also 
the qualities that put guests at their ease and 
makethem feel at home. When they are absent, 
we take our pleasures sadly. A Dublin lady 
took a world of trouble to provide a variety of 
dishes and have all cooked with great skill for 
an entertainment, which she was to give in 
honour of Dean Swift; but, from the first bit 
that was tasted, she did not cease to under- 
value the courses, and to beg indulgence for 
the shortcomings of the cook. ‘Hang it,” 
said Swift, after the annoyance had gone on a 
little, ‘‘if everything is so bad as you say, I'll 
—_— and get a herring dressed for my- 
se) ” 


JAPANESE WomeN.—Pretty as she is on a pic- 
tured fan,’a Japanese woman is far more satis- 
fying to the wsthetic soul as she patters along, 
alive, on her wooden clogs or straw sandals ; 
the poorest woman in her single cheap cotton 
gown or kimono is as much a picture as her 
richer sister in silk and crape. With their 
heads elaborately dressed, and folds of gay 
crape or a glittering hair-pin thrust in the 
smooth loops of blue-black hair, they seem 
always in gala array, and, rain or shine, never 
cover these elaborate coiffures with anything 
more than a paper umbrella. Below tbat the 
loose dress, opening in a point nearly to the 
waist, has lining and folds of gayer crapes aid 
silks laid inside, and the glory of the toilet 
culminates with the broad obi or sash. The 
obis of striped and figured crapes, brocades 
and silks are lined with stiffly-starched cloth, 
wound round and round the waist and fastened 
in a big cushion-like bow at the back. The 
long, loose sleeves give grace and ease to the 
scant, smooth gown, and each slender figure 
is a pretty study by herself. The sweet, soft 
voices, the gentle manners and elaborate cour- 
tesy displayed by every one of them add the 
last and most gracious touches to these pictur- 
esque and irresistibly charming women. 


Herons.—The habits of the herons are by no 
means so devoid of interest as might be sup- 
posed. No more devoted parents are known 
among the bird tribes than the herons. The 
fishes caught by the parents are disgorged and 
given to the young, ere they leave the nest, 
which is a mere rude collection of sticks, lined 
with wool and grass, and situated in some 
rocky cleft near its favourite haunts. The 
male heron teaches the young to swim and 
feed, and guards them with every symptom of 
jealouscare. His bill may be used with great 
force and effect ; and this bird has been known 
to killa rat at 2 blow. By the water's edge 
the heron will remain motionless for lon 
periods, resting on one foot or on both, an 
sleeping with the head resting between its 
shoulders. The young herons, at first, differ 
greatly in appearance from their parents; 
but this peculiarity is not confined to these 
birds, for the young of the swan are 
slate-coloured, while, ss every one knows, 
the adults are snowy white. The species 
of heron known as the Ardea asha possess 
young of a pure white hue; while the 
adults in winter dress are white, the summer 
colour of the adait being a golden buff hue.. 
Such interesting colour changes bear an ob. 
vious relation to the early history of the 
herons, and t» the alterations of hue which, 
at various seasons, and under varying condi- 





tions, this bird-race has undergone. 
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PACETIA. 


A cau leg—Hindquarter of venison. 

Tue telephone operator has a perpetual 
holier-day. 

A satton is a lightning change man. Ina 
twinkling he can turn into a hammock, 

Tue mathematician’s favourite season is 
the sam-nier. The milkmian’s is the spring. 

Bitretrs says that he has a cook, a good 
creature, who has but one fadlt. She can't 
cook. 

Tre woman who maketh a good pudding in 
silence is better than she who maketh a tart 
reply. 

Acext: “ Do you want a map of the earth ?” 
Plumber: “ Yes, [Il take your entire stock.” 

Tue dog is not much of a pedestrian, but 


he can make an unlimited number of laps in, 


a very short space. 

A corsst factory turns out two corsets @ 
minute. This is a striking illustration of 
haste making waist. 

Ir is a great honour to be & rear-admiral, 
bat, curiously enough, we never hear of a rear- 
general or a reat-high private. 

‘‘Taart remains to be seen,” is what the 
young lady remarked when she left something 
on the plate “ for manners.” 

Tr isn't because ® woman is exactly afraid 
of a cow that she rans away and soréams. It 
is besanse gored dresses are not fashionable. 

Prosrective Loncen: “ And is there fire in 
the room?” Landlady: ‘No; bat there ig 
the most beautiful pictare of au Italian sun- 
set you ever saw.’’ 

“I wounpy’r be @ fool if I were you,” said 
Jones to a friend. “If you were me you 
wouldn't be a fool,”’ was the reply. 

‘Ty there is anything Tf like better than 
classical music,” said Major Brannigan, in a 
hight voice, as he moved with the throng out of 
the concert-room, “it’s lemons. Tuey both 
sét my teeth on edge.” 

Youne Man: “I love your daughter, sir, 
and would like to make her my wife,” Father: 
‘What are your prospects?” Young Man; 
“I think they'll be pretty good if you'll say 
yes.” 

Pouites Cienx: “ Two ols of cotton at 
four will be eightpence. Where shall I send 
the package, madam?’ Well-dressed lady: 


‘“‘T will take it with me, I-couldn't think*of!|| 


imposing oa you during sucha rush of. busi- 
ness.’ Clerk: ‘‘ Madam, I—’ (Swoons.) 

Brown: ‘Why don't you 
umbrella?” Coles: ‘‘ Well; to te 
truth, I'm afraid someone in the:crowd.will 
recognize it.” Brown: ‘‘Then why do you 
catty if?” Coles: ‘Afraid someone. wi 
call for it while I'm out.” 

Mason. Szorau, who is quite musical, was 
ou’ in society a few evenings since, and had 
sung two or three times for the company, 
About. midnight. he remarked to a® sniall 
group: “ Well, I think I will sing one more 
song, and go home.” “Ah, major,” said a 
browa-eyed girl, ‘‘can't you go home first? ” 
He could, and did, 

Tue course of true love may be traced in 
the eight letters produced at the hearing of a 
breach.of-promise case. Tue first letter cor: 
menead “ Dear Mr. Smith; then followed 
‘‘ My Dear John ;” then “My Darling John,” 
‘My Own Darling Jack,’ ‘‘My Darli 
John,” ‘‘ Dear Joba,” *' Dear Bir,” Sir,” a 
all was over. 

Tas souad of breaking glass was- heard 
through the dining-room. ‘What i¢ it, 
Joseph? Have you broken another’géblet?’” 
‘* Yes; but I was very fortunate this time, It 
only broke in two pieces.’ “You call that 
being fortunate, do you?” “Yes; Madam 
can’t imagine what.a bother it is to pick them 
up when @ glass breaks into a thousand 
pieces.’ 


your 
you the. 





Lavy at theatre (who has left her hat out- 
side). ‘‘Where are you going, my dear?” 
Husband (at end of first act): ‘I am going 
out to see if your hat is all right.”’ 

‘“ Cuustnuts!” yelled several persons in the 
gallery at the minstrel show. ‘“ That's right, 
gentlemen,” responded Bones. ‘If you don’t 
get what you want, ask for it.’ 

Cuantey Harrswater: “ Do you notice how 
sepulchral my voice is?” Mrs. ©. H.: 
‘That is quite natural, my dear. It odmes 
from the place of departed spitits, you kaow.”’ 

Heanp rn Socrery.—He: “ I beg your pardon, 
miss, but I don’t admire your last nafne.” 
She: “Great heavens, man! Haver’ I done 
everything in my power to change it? Mast F 
Imock a man down with a club?” 

Farner (to daughter): “Have you accepted 
the addressesof Mr. Monieybags? ” Daughter: 
‘* Yes, papa.” Father: “ Weil, isn’t he very 
old, my dear?” Daughter: “Yes, papa. 
But he isn’t nearly as old as I wish he was.” 

Provp Father (who bad just been presented 
with a son): ‘ Flossy, little daughter, which 
would you like best to have—a little sister or 
a little brother?’ Filossy (meditatively) : 
‘Well, papa, if it's just the same to you, I 
think I'd rather have a little white rabbit.” 

Nor Enruvsustic.— Mrs, Pullback; “ Well, 
now that you live in our neighbourhood, Mri 
Magander, you must s in and hear my 
daughter sing.” Magunder: “Thanks! [ 
have heard her, In fact, they took something 
off my rent because I lived so near.’ 

Wirn(to husband): ‘' This house is altogether 
too small for our néeds, John. Why don’t you 
put an addition toit?’’ Husband (thought 
fully): “I’ve been thinking of that.” Wife: 
‘“‘ Something in the shape of a wing?” Hus: 
band: ‘No; something im the shape of a 
mortgtige.’”’ 

Menceent. (to his clerk): ‘ Well, sir, did you 
succeed in collecting that bill?” Clerk: “ No, 
sir.” Merchant: “It's jast as I expected. 
That Jones never pays anything. He's a per- 
fectboor.”” Clerk: Why, str, I found hid 
very polite.” Merchant: “Ia what way?" 
Olerit: ** He asked me to éall again.” 

Doctor: ‘“‘My dear mar, you have no 
orgenio trouvle, no syftiptomis of disease, 
properly speaking; bait you are simply ron 
dowt: What’ is yourocenpation?” Patient: 
“7 at a city labitirer; and work upott the’ 
publi¢’ stresea.” =Dodetor: ‘Ab, if is as I sus- 
pected! Yot reqitite exercise.” 

Gus De Surrn: “I wotider when we will 
\get to ses that new comet?” Gilhooly: “1 
don’t think we will wat to.see if at all.” “Bat 
it is reported that its tail has been seen 7” 
|‘ That’s the reason we.won't get to see. ib. 
As only its tail is in. sight, it must be going, 
away from us.. I'm something of anastronomer 
myself.’ ss 
| ‘wo old mien lamenting the changes ‘that 
have taken place, First Old Man (sadly): ‘I 
cannot enjoy myself now as I could when I 
was a boy. I can't eat half as much.” 
Second Old Mai: ‘‘feannot-ext'as much now 
a3 I could when I was a boy, but I regard that 
‘as. rather, a wise provision.” ‘“ Why so?” 
‘‘ Betause I haven't half-as much to eat,” 

“(Mvbsrcbe pretty cold ont’ your way)’ hie 
observed tow farmer; WHS had just come into 
market with his whiskers-full of'frost, ‘“Yés, 
tolerable” «What did your thermometer 
register?’ ‘‘Ihain’t gos none.” ‘I should 
think you'd want to know how cold. it: wase.'’ 
‘‘ No, don't keer macts I kin ailus tell ’ 
touchin’ my tongue to the axe whether it’s’ 
last:stmmer or this wiater.” 


A viwvrer csught # tranip in his office stesl- 
ing some law booke, which the latter intended 
to pawfi.. Séizing the intruder by the collar 
the lawyer exclaimed ; ‘You scoundrel ! “T'il’ 
have’ you’ tried and sent to the pertitentiary.” 
‘** Let'go my neck, Colonel. If you ate goitig 
to have'me trfed, I stippose P'd better engage 
angle my lawyer, as you Have the lack to be 
on hand.” 





Try were talking of the ferfiidine sex, when 

Madam B. exclaimed: ‘ You men are right to 
accuse as. I only know two perfedt women!” 
« And who is the other?’ inqtiired her com. 
panion gallantly. 

Farmer: ‘‘ Do you want this job of shovel. 
ing snow?” Tramp: “I am not a snow 
shoveller. I sprinkle lawns. The man who 
shovels snew will be along in about ten 
minates.”’ 

‘'Youne men believe in nothing now-a- 
days; says Mrs, m, with a deep 
sigh. ‘‘ Why, there’s' my nephew Tom, who 
was brought up aga Christien, and now he’s 
‘an aorostic.’”’ 

“ & man can get nothing without labour,” 
said. @ womari to — 0 declined to saw 
's6mé wood in exchange for aw dinner, '' I know 
better than that,’ he replied, as Ke tarned 
‘away; “he can gephungry.” 

Wats we wore small hats,” observed Mrs, 
Titniarsh, “the men complained becuse they 
didn't get enough for their money. Now, when 
we Wear lafge hats, they complain becance 
they cari’t sé6 at the theatre: Men sre never 
entiatied, arty way.’ 

“T smart rg see you, WHO are a warm 
friend and n of art, af my concert this 
evening,” said a lady, who is'& mtisical crank, 
to Varicose, the landscape painter. “ Thank 
you—thank you!” replie® Varicose, ‘ No. 
thing would give me greater — but— 
hem!—I have otie little weakness which! 
might ftiterfére with the performance.” “ Ah. 
Nothing serious, I hope. What is it?’’ ‘* Well 
—ér—yot see, I snore when I sleep.” 

A younG lady who uses and hears used no- 
thing but classic English, visited the icy in- 


‘cline, and fixed herself comfortably on the 


toboggan in preparation for her first ride. The 
starter was ready to act, and a small boy at 
the. bottom of the slide yelled out; ‘ Let her 
go, Gallagher!" Then the young lady grew 

ussy, and, looking up, pleadingly, she ex- 
iclaimed: ‘No, no! Please, Mr. Gallagher, 
don’t let me go! I’m not ready yet!” 


Gronoiun mar: “ Talkeaboutoold! You folks 
‘don’t know what cold is/’ Omaha man: “ Ob, 
come now!’ “No, you don’t. Why, the 
other morning, I couldn't‘ cat my breakfast 
‘for half-an: hour bécatue mry teeth were frozen 
up.” “ Seehere, I'm not offering any prizes, 
jyou know!’ “ But it is trae as preaching.” 
\€ Reeth ffozen up! Where was your mouth?” 
‘©The tect» weren’t in my miotth ; they were 
in a glass°of water! ~-American Paper. 

CountkY Brrpx (in drapet’s): “I want to 
look at sOme summer silks,” Clerk: ‘“ Yes, 
mia’am., We have them in all shades—ele- 
jphant’s breath, London smoke, Browning's 
mse, atiimal’ fat, shrim pink, onion gin, 
jpug’s nose, copper-red—all the latest styles, 
jmia’am, and warranted t6 wash.” Country 
Bride: “OW, I don’t wart anything fancy. 
Show me a plain red a’ yaller plaid,”’ 


Waers tHe Umprema Was —' Good-morn- 
ing, professor,” sid the landlady, sweetly, ae 
that individual entered the’ bréakfast-room 
and took charge of all the miornifig papers. 
‘I hadn’t noticed it, madam,’’ replied the 
professor, seating himself.om the. papers to 
keep the other boarders: from getting then. 
“ Hadn’t noticed what?” asked Mrs, Clond. 
\* That it is a good. morning,” retofted the 
professor, amiably. ‘It's raining. cats and 

wout. Where's my umbrella, Mra Cload? 
I left it in the cormer of my room on going 
ous yesterday morning;. and it’s not there 
mow. I can’t understand why it ie that the 
morality, integrity, the—the common every- 
day honesty of life seems to*die»ppear when 
one gets within the postale of this house. 
Whose, sacege, I rs ren ip oar 
my umbre ” « Where,” replied ’ 
striking a high G, and pouring hot water’ over 
‘her. oatmeal: in her excitement. ‘ Where? 
Why, the owner cau. here: yesterday and 
recovered it!’ And the silence that~ came 
cnet, fie meal was so hard that no one’ could 
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Ir is believed and hoped in Paris that Her 
Majesty will spend a couple of days there on 
her return from Aix. This little diversion 
would no doubt give. Prince Henry and his 
wife great satisfaction, as the French. capital 
is particularly cheery-looking in the spring, 
and a drive in the Bois de Boulogne is never 
more delightful than about the end of April, 
provided that late frosts have not checked th 
growth of greenery. : 

Tue Princess of Wales, says Modern Society, 
anonymously contributed a large sum towards 
the new English Church of St. Alban’s, at 
Co gen, in. which Her Royal Highness 
has shown herself so much interested. The 
edifice promises to be an exceedingly pretty 
one, the outer walls consisting of dark grey 
flint set in light-coloured limestone, the two 
forming « very effective contrast. 

The church is charmingly situated in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the harbour and 
the Langelinie promen&de, om the border of 
the ancient. moats,. and is- surrounded by a 
number of fine old trees. The spot was a 
favourite one of the Princess's in her girl- 
hood days. 

Tus Royal yacht Victoria and Albert, which 
is to convey Her Majesty as far as Cherbourg, 
will take in its train its fellow yackt, the 
Alberta, as well as the Galatea and Enchantress. 
Her Majesty’s safe transit will be thus 
assured, no matter how luatily ‘the stormy 
winds do blow-wow-wow!” It may be inter- 
esting to some of our readers. to know that 
Her jesty’s heavy baggage for her con- 
tinental trip weighed as much as three tons. 
It was despatched shortly before the party 
started. 

Ar a carnival. recently. held in Vienna, the 
toilettes of the hundred-and-twenty ladies 
who formed tle procession, represented a 
value. of £50,000; and the value of the 
diamonds' worm was from £100,000 to 





We are to have one of the Shah’s cousins in 
England’ pay 2 to represent the Persian 
potentate on the occasion of the Queen's 
Jubilee: Hee ist a ? 


gentleman possessing a 
quantity of jewellery only # littte less valuable | 


than the Shati’s, and his wives are many.: 
Ixis said that the Empress.of Kuesia bad. 


& presentiment that her husband's life would | sity 


be again attempted on ths’ anniversary of his 
father’s death, and that morning wasin o 
highly, nervous.state as.to what theday might 
bring forth: It is not-the common: lot: of 


Russian monarclis to die fm their’ Beds. |' 


Demetrius, who. ascended ile Muscovite | 


throne’ in- 1584, was:murdered by the — 
Boris Godénoff, whose successor; Feodor if: 
was murdered. Tvan. VI. was mutdéred in 
1764, alsa, Peter ELL. in-1762, while.Ivan: was 
in prison; and: Paul, son. of “Catherine the 
Great,” was assassinated in 1801 Abotit the 
death of Czar Nicholas, in. 1865,,there were 
many: suspicions; and his son: Alexander: was 
assassinated exactly six years ago. The 
Romanoffs are apparently a doomed race, 
Tur death of the Duchess of Richmon 
and Gordon so univerally mourned was a 
severe blow to her husband, the pair having 
lived’together in mutual love and afféction for 
upwards of forty years. The Duchess was 
not much of a Society, woman, and in these 
be are caeanal considered decidedly slow ; 
at was & plain, , domesticated! lady, 
and a most devoted wife and motHer. we / 
Their Graces had six children, and from the 
birth of: the fifth child thelong period of four- 
teen years intervened till the birthof Lord 
Walter, during which period there had been a 
considerable dispersion in the paraphernalig 
of the nursery. The young gentleman is now 
learning Government official work, and he has 
& good schoolmaster in Lord 6: ° 
wood House will for a second year be'a House 





the whole number there has not been a 


' tions covered by the report is 64,609,of whom 


the piece price system, and 9,104 under the 
lease system. 


STATISTICS. 


Cattrornti hag 4,000 wine-growers, and at 
least 160,000 acres are planted in vines. This 
represents an investment of £12,000,000, and 
gives employment oc support. to 100,000. 

Tue Great Cirrmes.—In actual business 
handled London is the chief commercial city 
of the world, Liverpool second, and New York 
a good third, 

Russtan Becoars.—The number of begyars 
assisted by the St. Petersburg Mendiocity 
Society varies at present from 6,000 to 10,000, 
of whom the gouvernement of St. Petersburg 
furnishes the largest contingent, while among 


Jew or Tartar. 


Convict Lanovr In THE Unirep SraTes.— 
The Commissioner of Labour, in his report to 
the Secretary of the Interior, says, on the 
subject of convict labour, that the number of 
prisoners of all grades employed in the insti- 


there are 58,714 males and 5,895 females. Of 
this number 45,278 are engaged in productive 
labour, 15.360 in prison duties, and: 3972 are 
sick or idle. Of the total number, 14,827 are 
employed under the public account system, 
15,670 onder the contract system, 5,756 under 


This prison population of 
64,609 has a proportion of one in a thousand 
to the population of the United States. 





GEMS, 


Prnrrection is attained by slow degrees ; she 
requires the band.of time, 

A man who is not astamed of himself need 
not be ashamed of his early condition. 

Bz what thon singly art, and personate only 
thyself. Swim s lyin the stream of thy 
nature, and live butone man. 

Ir is huge folly rather to grieve for the good 
of others than to rejoice for that good which 
God hath given of our own. 

An influence beyond our control lays its 
strong hand on every deed we do, and weaves 
its consequences into an iron tissue of neces- 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 


—_—— 


Bonen Satur Coprisu.—Take a nice. ptece-of 


the fire, and let it simmer one hour. Repeat 
thi® twice, changing 
Serve with drawn butter, fried pork scrmps, 
boiled potatoes and beets, all to be minced well 
togéthier on the plate. f 
Porato Sovr.—Boil one pound of potatoes; 
ae bem up. very — with 

a fork, gradually ing:one quart. of boiling 
milk; in’ which‘hes previously been: stewed # 
small'onion.chopped fine, and a piece of mace ; 
season: to. taste, and beil for » qaarter of au 
hour, taking care to: keep it stirred: 


To Fry Fis on Curiurrs Ecoxomtcarir.— 
bat your fish thoroughly with a cloth, then 
roll it in flont; next make # batter of flour 
and ‘water, dip’ your fish in-on both sides, 
dredge over some fine rasping, which: you can 
procure from a bakery. Fry quickly in boil- 
ing lard ox oil. 

Brottep Covrrsn.—Select's nice thick piece 
of codfish; and’ freshen. in’ water over night, 
Draim. and: dry: well; broil: twenty minutes 
Then place’ the, fish ina piece of brown paper 
and pound .¢o.as to: break it well,,and pour 
boiling: water’ over: it: twice. Place’ on your 

butter and-creatn’or milk, fet 


codfish, cover with cold water, and set’ it on’) 
the water each time, | 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


cee 


Ne one is able wisely to correct a fault, 
either in himself or it others, unless he has a 
fair conception. of the virtue which has been 
transgressed. It is by raising and purifying 
their ideas of truthfulness that men learn how 
to regard deceit and what weapons to use 
against it, Itis by upholding the character 
of honesty that they can truly battle against 
fraud. it is by elevating their notions of 
benevolence that they obtain power to combat’ 
selfishness. It is by contemplatingman as he 
should be, and becoming familiar with the 


\conception, that we arrive at the truest con- 


clusion concerning what he is and how he 
may be improved. 


In isi ible to lay down any universally 


is impossi 
‘applicable rule as to the number of hours 


which. it is desirable to ——- Probably no 
two persons require isely the same amount 
of slumber, and it emul likely that: any 
person needs the same Tengtir of sleep’ on all 
occasions. Even the most monotonous lives 
involve the diture of varying. quantities 
of energy, and make different demands on the 
stores of nerve and muscle power on several 
days. It is not implied that. sl is the 
season of recuperation. That ie unlikely in 
view of the ascertained facts in relation to 
tissue-feeding and physiological change ; but 
it is nevertheless true in practice that pro- 
longed or exceptionally severe exertion, 
ee of —_ — requires a cor- 
responding lengthy or deep re » Bpeak- 
ing broadly, sleep is the sate in which the 
fires are, so to say, damped down, and the 
machinery has opportunity for cooling, The 
bow is, as it were, unstrung, and may recover 
its elasticity during the recurring periods of 
slumber 


Fox anp Cromwern.—The early Friends 
refused to bow or to take off their hats to 
any one, justifying this by the plea that it. 
would be an acknowledgment of superiority, 
whereas God had made all’ men equal, In 
this there was considerable reason.. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the sect by no means neglected to 
give honour where honour was due; only they 
showed it by tangible actions than by lip ser- 
vice. Thus, when Fox called upon Cromwell, 
he) scrupulously kept his bat on bis head, 

both by word and act he'showed the 
Protector ttat he respected his office. Instead 
of being offended Cromwell remarked: ‘* Now 
I know, that there: is: a risen that I 
cannot buy either with gifts, Honours; offices. 
or places, but: all: other sects arid people I 
‘can.’ Nor was CBartes IL, with all his 
faults, offended. when Edward Burrongh with 
‘scant courtesy went to him to complain of 
the ae the Quakers were undergoing 
in, New England. 


Napongon’s Carrrace.—The carriage in 
which the First Napoleon his. famous 
retreat from Moscow, and: m:.which he, as 

, set out from Paris in® the campaign 
which closed’ at: Waterloo; is now preserved in 
London. among, the. effects of the Dake. of 
Wellington. It is % two-seated conveyance, 
and the top, or cover, is ‘lined with thin sheet- 
irom. Thereis also a front curtain -of iron, 
which can be lowered at will: The wheels 
are:largeand heavy, and the steps at either 
side silver finished. and: of a curious design. 
The rear seat was the one used by Napo- 
leon. Undér the cushions of the seat. le 
Carried. blankets. and pillows: The back of 
the front seat opens, and at the right hand 
forms cupboard, in which were tin S, 
knives, ew -water-can; and’ a stnall fitid 
femp. the lett is.a long opening, extend- 
ing forward nearly to the ‘‘ dash-beard,”’ and 
into which the of the first vation in 
Europe atid the autocrat of the world 
was wont to exténd his feet and legs in order 
that;he might lie at fall —_ The blauwkets, 
pillows; spoons; Knives and lamps that were 








of mourning daring the races. 





platter ‘with 
‘in overt a féw minutes before serving. 


used by the emperor are still preserved. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





B.—Apprentices’ indentureg require a 2s. 6d. stamp if 
there is no premium. 


G. H. W.—It is a repaicing lease, and you will have 
to do the repairs. 

D. 8.— He is not liable, as you have allowed six years 
te elapse. 

G. B —Ther: is no variety of printing ink that can be 
termed indelible. 


©. R.—1l. We have never heard of them. 2. Fair 
writing. 

©. M. B.—We regret we cannot oblige you, as we 
never give addresses. 

Trp-Tap ToE —You are really a second cousin to the 
persons named. 


A Reaper —The degrees of heat vary according to 
the seasons. 


E. R.—Molés should not be removed without the aid 
of a physician. 

Y. 8S. H—Glycerine acidulated with a little fresh 
lemon juice will help to whiten and soften the skin. 


E. H. G —Leap year comes (with certafn exceptions) 
once in every four years. The next leap year will be 
1888. 


Att Atonz.—l. It is evidently a school examination 
question. Before answeriog, you must let us know 
whether you refer to Eng’and only, or to the le 
world. 2. Very good. 


, ———— = soft; | Be — of 
springs an vers may become y runnin 
through rocks which have 4 
limestone rocks or soll which contain chalk. 


R. R.—Off -nbach ia the chief manufacturing town of 
the Grand Duchy of Hesse, Germany. It contains a 
castle, and has manufactories of cottons and woollens, 
carriages, cards, musical instruments; jewellery, and 
other wares, 

Mack.—There are said to be about fifty kinds of eels 
in different parts of the world. The European conger, 
or sea-2el, caught on the coasts of France and land, 
is often tan feet long, and not unfrequently weighs a 
hundred pounds, 

L. C H —The sand-eel is found in both Earope and 
America, but 7 in salt water. It is so called be- 
cause it lives in the sand, into which it can dart head 
foremost, and bury itself very quickly. They'are daught 
for food and bait, and much use is made of them for 
or purpose on the fishing grounds of Newfound- 


Rosa.—Ia addition to “Thaddeus of Warsaw” and 
**'The Scottish Chiefs,” Miss Jane Porter wrote ‘The 
Pastor's Fireside,” ** Dake Christian of Luneburgh,” 
“The Field of Forty F ward 
Seaward’s Diary.” Her sister, Auna Maris, wrote a 
number of he which, we believe, was, 
“ Tales Round a Winter's Hearth.” 


Essrz —We can scarcely understand how an educated 
young lady should prefer one of the suftors in question 
tothe other. Of course it is always better for the hand 
to go with the heart; but you must remember that 


L OC. 8.—Figs are preserved as fo'lows: Pot the figa 
remain in it for twelve 
hours, after which them in fresh water for three 


hours. Make a rich tte t pe ht pA . 


; let them until clear; when they are 
a out, put them into jars, and let the 
sir up boil until it becomes Ly TF it hot upon 
- , and tie down the jars closely to exclude 

atr. 


N. P, M.—The celabrated Dag om tower of Nanking, 
destroyed during Tatp rebellion, was 
built in 1431-82, and wa; of wal form, 260 feet 
h, in nine stories, each adorned with a cornice and 
lery, and covered with a rouf of green tiles, with a 
bell suspended at corner, which sounded when 
moved by the wind. Ona the top wasa pinnacle in the 
shape of a pinea surmounted by a gilded ball. A 
spiral staircase to the summit. 

L W.—There would not be any greater advantage in 
sha ving every day for ten than tn shaving once. 
If you pursue the first course your hair will only be 
one-third of an fn:h long at the eni of a month, instead 
of one-half inch. In fact, although miny authories 
recommend shaving the head when the hair begins to 
fall off, opinions are divideias to the advisability of 
doing so. A part of any advantage ned by sha’ 
—— the facility given to kcep the scalp 

clean. 


Pozztep Srupeyt.—l. The State of Missourl was 
made one of the Uaited States in 1821, after a pro- 
tracted and exciting political bee oe which ended in 
the ‘‘ Missouri Compromise” (su ee a 
of 1820, by which the new State was permitted to re- 
taia slavery. 2. M ri never an ordinance of 
eoseanien, but the State ye the ere of mavy active 
campaigns; various parts of it being exvosed mre or 
less to the ravages of the war of 186165. 8 Mi - 
souri has been called the “‘ Pennsylvania of the West,” 
qeeees of hep ye stores of coal, iron, zinc, and 


psum in them, or through- 





J. T.—1. George Washington was a mason. 2. Oaly 
passable. : 


D. W.—Employ your leisure moments at home in 
practicing penmanship. 


Errit.—Charles Reade, the novelist, was born at 
a Oxfordshire, England, fn 1814, and died April 
’ 


E.Lopre.—Your penmanship displays a considerable 
degree of nervousness, and consequently would appear 
to indicat; a similar temperament. 

M. H.—A lady g a rather fair complexion, 
hazel eyes, and dark-brown hair similar to that in- 
closed in your communication, would be classed as a 
demi-brunette. 


G. 8.—Religious and tical subjects are never 
touched upon here, and the settlement of disputes or 
pa rw on such themes is always left to the inter- 

parties. 


E G H.—Cellulofd is extensively used in making 
imitation india-rubber combs and other toilet articles. 
It is also employed in the factore of stereo 
plates, but there is no record of its having been u Zz 
im rubber-stamp making. 

8. F. R.—No dependence can be placed on a man 
who, while in the y of a lady friend, will de- 
Uberately filrt with He sbould have enough 
gentlemaniiness to abstain from such reprehensii 
in her presencé or where she can view his 





D. 8. 8.—In cases where engagements to marry are 


broken, both returo all presents that 
have passed between them, not even letters. 
This having been done, all sense of tion ceases, 


and nefther one can accuse the other mercenary 
motives. Besides this, such widesenhees 


compromising in after years, and in any event gene- 
rally act as sad reminders of “what might have been, or 
call up other_bitter recollections. 


LOVE'S KNIGHT. 


Earty, I bowed at Love’s fair shrine. 
** Whas dost thou here, with me?” Love ssid. 
** She kissed me, and her lips were red.” 
“ Rise up,” Love cried. ‘Thou dost divine 
Naught yet of me: thou srt not mine.” 


Again to Love I bent my knee. 
‘Why boweat thou,” Love said, “down here?’ 
‘* She wept at parting, Love, with me,” 
Said Love: ‘‘ Thou canst no lover be 
“ When tears alone show love to thee.” 


Once more to Love I kuelt fall low. 

” said Love, “again?” 
Of t-nder tears, for naught I know— 
Save that, to her and me, release 


* From all unrest, a gracious 
Exalted joy, serene and high, 
Do always come.” ‘No longer lie, 
Said Love, “here at my feet, in light 
Walk thou, my worthy welcome knight.” 


L, A. 


Cuariz P.—If you had gently pushed the stick aside 
from your sister's face wi! 


Nag i Bo 
doubtiess have gone off harmoniously. Any 


of temper or violence should be avoided under circum- 
stances where the offence was purely accidental. 


Freppie.— The largest of ey be fm ey te 
built by Cheops ; thi by Cephrenes 
or Bea Bophic: and the third by Mereheres, lest King 
fn SS. ee aeee Bren ae 
fore the birth of A’ 


E. G.—Donfzetii wrote the opera of ‘“‘ Lucrezia 
B: ” in 1884; ‘* La Somnambula” was ed by 
in 1831. Auber compos:d the opera 
koown as ‘‘ Fra Diavolo,” the libretto of which was 
written by Scribe Verdi wrote “Il Trovatore in 1853 
aud “ Ernant” in 1841; bis latest production is entitled 
“ Otello. ’ 

8. O. L.—A good embrocation fer spraias and bruises 
fe mate as f»llows: Pour upon two ounces of carbonate 
of ammonia (smelling salts) as much distilled vinegar 
as will dissolve it; then add one and a half pint of 
common rectified spirits, and shake the whole together 
in a bottle. Moisten and rabth»s pirt affected with a 
cloth or sponge dipped in the liquid. 


K. 8. T.—There sre several theatrical managers who 
might be persuaded to read the p‘ay im questfon, ani 
from them you may expect a fair, im; I ertticism., 
If adaptei to the wants of any one of them, yuu will 
hare me tonnte te Anding aventy om. Dantes 

iscouraged by any dispara,iog remar wg it, 
but ask a judgment upon its merits after it ~y 5 
thoroughly and car-fully read. 


: ee "tsa pom tay 4 mepe any 
uente ar ac opera- 
singers, = others of the tame ilk, and they are on 
this account called “ Bohemians.” Originally the 
latter name was used by the French to designate a 
gipey, from the erroneous notion that the frst of 
that race came from B.hemia. An irregular, wander- 
iog, restless way of living, like that of tre 
hes on that scoount, been dubbed a “ 
life.” An author of desu! works ani irregalar 
habits is generally termed a “‘ lit.rary Bohemian.” 


B 





F, H. J.—Taere is nothing for you to do, under the 
circumstances, but to keep quict and feel profoundly 
thankful that you have eseaped marrisge with such a 
man, 


C. 8. W.—One of the best authorities says that the hair 
grows at the rate of about one-haJf inch per mon’ h, but 
this is probably only the average rate, and muy not be 
correct for all cases. 


Exniz —When a private shows especial aptitude fcr 
the various duties assigned him he stands an excellent 
chance for appointment as corporal, sergeant, or other 

oned cffice, when any vacancies occur. 

B. M. 8.—Rub each eae carefully all over, while 
still pe fresh, wi! lard or butter, and 
keep ina place, not pxcked in hay. A new-aid 
sae treated in this way will preserve its good qualities 

or weeks. - 


D. M. 8.—How do you know that you are reduced 
to such an alternative? Perhaps scme man tbat sou 
can love will yét seek your hand. A woman thould 
not marry a man that she dces not love simply to 
secure ahome. It isanold adage that ‘‘ nobody pa: 
so dearly for a home as a woman that pon hy A 
one,” . 


W. E.—A young men who inlists with the idea of 
advancing himself should always endeavour to gain the 
good will of his superiors, but more especially that of 
observance of all the 


in every .. Taig 
in a truckling, subservient manner. but bs evidenced 
by a manly, straighforward performance of duty. 


Rrra.—No good mother need fear that such a skelo- 
ton as a child’s ingratitude will ever enter any ch. mber 
of her heart to steal and sap by its ghostly presence 
the very life-blood of her veins; for by the fulness 
of the méasure of love and devotion which she has 
given shall she receive measure in return. ‘It does’ 
not psy to be a mother” was once said by a mother. It 
it were % no sadder truth could ever find utterance in 
this world, : 

B. L. T —Geta chemist to make you the followinz 
freckle-removing compound :—Mariate of ammonia, } 
drachm ; Iavender water, 2 dracbms ; dis’ “water, + 
pint. Apply two or three times a day. Another mix- 
aces deals aniaar ota een bottle one ounce of 
lemon juice, quarter 


— oe macmmne We 
produ many cases they u 
painfal ef the code, wad mumberets ta. 
stanoés of paralysis of the br.ia are said to have been 
to farnieh qyol, idvekioned porcon Gite Blick 
to a fatr-ektnned per-on with blick 


hair, she would have done 80; bat, 4 
eet ack cenaek me ekaed oka ane 
a suit of light-brown, like the beautiful ik in- 
elosed in your letter. For the reasons above we 
invariable prefer to decline publishing 

making such dyeing compounds, 


as 
of tanning, requiring several different preparatio: s. 
but the ones given will do very well. 
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